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The Board of Directors of the American Association of 
University Women, on behalf of the membership, reaf- 
firms the Association's dedication to our country’s cause 
in the great struggle in which the United Nations are 
now engaged. The Association pledges anew its whole- 
hearted, sacrificial effort toward victory, in order that 
freedom shall not perish from the earth. 

— Nationat Boarp or Directors, 
November 21, 1942 


To make this resolution live in all the work of the Associa- 
tion — the national organization, the state division, and the 
branches — we had looked forward to the biennial convention 
to give not only the inspiration that comes from hearing notable 
leaders, but also the stimulus of workaday interpretation and 
exchange which furnishes practical guidance for our plans. 


For the present we must forgo the impetus that comes to 
convention delegates through face-to-face discussion, but 
through the pages of this JourNaL, every member is invited to 
step into a convention workshop session, to learn what our 
organization has been doing, what its leaders envisage for the 
coming year, and how each member and each branch may join 
in the “‘wholehearted sacrificial effort toward victory.” 





THE KEYNOTE FOR THE YEAR 


A Message from the General Director 


nr unprecedented national crisis of 

1943, which caused the postponement 
of AAUW'’s biennial convention, is the 
year when fighting, producing, and trans- 
porting are on a gigantic scale. It is the 
year when civilians will feel the effects of 
war through numerous shortages, cur- 
tailed pleasures, and higher taxes; when 
our institutions — governmental, educa- 
tional, social — face unprecedented de- 
mands; when every individual and family 
finds normal patterns broken by the im- 
pact of the war. It is the year for an all-out 
effort to shorten the war, and a year to 
begin to think out and act out the pattern 
of a just and lasting peace. 

In this hour when the survival of free- 
dom is in the balance, it is necessary that 
all AAUW members solemnly vow to 
unite in our common effort: to equip 
people with the strength of mind, body, 
and spirit to accomplish more than is ex- 
pected of them in the complete fulfillment 
of our common mission. 

To do this, we must marshal our every 
material and human resource. We must 


discover untapped reserves of energy and 
ability we never knew we had. We must 
throw away all impediments of triviali- 
ties which hinder our moving toward 
victory. Our services must be substantial 
and necessary. To win the war and the 
peace we must face the needs on the home 
front, know what is being done about 
them, what more must be done, and how 
to do it. 

The AAUW is an association, not a 
federation; this means that members and 
branches are committed, wherever they 
are, to work on a cooperative basis. The 
Charter gives us a clear-cut goal. Ex- 
traordinary ambition and the discipline 
of daily accomplishment are required in 
the job. For every branch and every 
state division, the keynote for 1943-44 
is: one hundred per cent working, collec- 
tive participation to promote the com- 
mon welfare. 


iti Seopa 


I call therefore a complete and generous education, one that fits a 
man to perform, skillfully, justly, and magnanimously, all the oflices, 
both public and private, of peace and war. 


— Joun Mivron, Tractate on Education, 1642 


To such complete and generous education, we dedicate ourselves, 
believing sincerely that in time to come education will keep alive in the 


world learning, light, and liberty. 


— Marjorie Nicoitson, Columbia University Address, 1942 
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SUMMER 1943 


A CHALLENGE AND AN 
OPPORTUNITY 


A Message from the President of the Association 


ursE last months it has been my privi- 

lege to see the program of the Associa- 
tion in operation on a national scale at 
Headquarters in Washington and in varied 
adaptations and recreations to meet local 
needs and interests in a number of state 
and branch meetings. And I have been im- 
pressed afresh by the fact that the work of 
our Association is a living example of the 
creative vitality of democratic coopera- 
tion. 

The conferences that have been held 
this winter and spring at Headquarters on 
the possibilities for educated women to 
make their contribution to the war effort 
and on the problems of childhood and 
adolescent education in a time of national 
crisis were in themselves of great impor- 
tance, both for their actual accomplish- 
ment and for the relations established for 
future work. But they have for us still 
further significance in that they drama- 
tize the work that is always going on at 
Headquarters. For the representatives of 
government and industry and education 
who came to those conferences recognized 
that here was a focal point of the life of 
university women, where they might get 
in touch with what university women are 
thinking and feeling in this present crisis, 
and that here also, was a center of contact 
where they might present their needs and 
problems, sure of an intelligent and sym- 
pathetic hearing. 

Such an attitude was the best sort of 
tribute to the work that we have done 


through the years at Headquarters, the 
kind of recognition of achievement that 
brings fresh opportunity for service. But 
still more it is evidence of the work that 
goes on constantly and steadily day in 
and day out on every front of concern to 
the main purposes of our Association, 
work which is in a very real sense the 
work of all of us. That that work has been 
so preeminently worthy of its intention 
and support is the splendid achievement 
of Dr. McHale and our associates at 
Headquarters. This is something of which 
we all have a right to be very proud. 


| national activity of ours I have 
seen, too, in a considerable number of 
places and under very different condi- 
tions, and as I have sat in on state meet- 
ings I have had a chance to get an indirect 
but no less vivid picture of that work in 
the far-flung network of our branches. I 
remember especially a conference on prob- 
lems at one middle-western state meeting. 
There were reports by representatives of 
various types of branches, small-town and 
large city, new and longer-established 
branches, branches in war centers and 
branches in war-stranded areas. These 
were followed by discussions in which 
all present took a very active and helpful 
part. 

I remember being struck by the way in 
which, no matter what the type of 
branch, its leaders were conscious of prob- 
lems arising out of the very fact that 
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it was the sort of branch it was; prob- 
lems which, I have no doubt, they 
thought would have been absent if they 
had had a different sort of branch. But as 
I listened to the accounts of the ways in 
which these problems had been attacked 
and in such large measure solved, I could 
not help thinking that every type of 
branch had not only its distinctive prob- 
lems to challenge ingenuity and patience, 
but its distinctive opportunities for in- 
itiative and resourcefulness; its very dis- 
tinctive contribution to make. Indeed, in 
wrestling with their individual problems 
the branch leaders are, more than | think 
they sometimes know, developing and 
enriching and implementing the national 
program. 


he THEsE last months, this has been par- 
ticularly true. When the war broke, we 
all asked ourselves just how the long- 
term program of the Association would 
meet the test of such a crisis. Would we 
have a right to go on with our traditional 
activities? Would our contribution be one 
needed at such a time, or should we give 
up what we had been doing to plunge 
into work more immediately relevant 
and practical? 

There is no doubt of the answers to 
those questions today. Our branches all 
over the country have discovered that in 
their longtime studies of educational 
needs and of housing and consumer prob- 
lems they had the foundation for their 
most timely and immediate contribution 
to the war effort. The reports of con- 
sumer institutes, of war housing pro- 
grams, of nursery schools, of campaigns 
for the maintenance and improvement of 
standards for public education and child 
protection that I have had a chance to 
hear in these last months are proof of 
the immediate usefulness of the studies 
AAUW groups have carried on. And these 
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reports are but samples of what the whole 
Association is doing, as the pages of the 
Journat have made so abundantly clear. 

Our rich program of war activity 
springs out of our long-range peacetime 
studies. We have discovered that our best 
contribution is our most distinctive one, 
action out of study. 


es report of the inspiration which | 
have found in the achievements of the 
state and branch groups I make with deep 
satisfaction, not so much with pride in 
achievement as confidence in the possi- 
bility of even greater service in the 
months that lie ahead. For the months 
ahead are going to give us an even greater 
challenge, and an even richer opportv- 
nity. The strains of wartime are already 
only too apparent in the problems of chil- 
dren and their care, and in the bitterness 
regarding economic and social adjust- 
ments that every so often breaks out in 
public controversy. The making of peace 
and the period of world reconstruction 
will no less bring their strains and their 
problems. 

There will be plenty of people to urge 
one course of action or another. There will 
never be too many people to explain, to 
examine, to analyze, to persuade. The 
greatest work that lies before us is in the 
field of human relations, — human rela- 
tions at home, human relations abroad, 
relations between groups of men, and 
between nations. 

We shall be called upon as a people to 
make some very fundamental decisions in 
the months ahead. Those decisions de- 
mand of a democratic nation like ours the 
widest possible measure of public under- 
standing of the basic issues of fact and 
value involved. The work of education in 
international affairs to which we have 
long dedicated some of our best efforts 
will be needed on a scale hitherto not at- 





A CHALLENGE AND OPPORTUNITY 


tempted. This is a real opportunity for 
every one of us to do all she can to insure 
that her community and her associates 
are addressing themselves to this essen- 
tially educational task. The international 
education of the American people is our 
business in every sense of the word, both 
in our own program and in cooperation 
with other groups. 


W. ARE responsible too, for doing our 
share to make sure that the inevitable dis- 
cussions and controversies of a period of 
adjustment and reconstruction are ap- 
proached in as large, as reasonable, as 
generous a spirit as possible. Everything 
that we can do to create an understanding 
and cooperative spirit in our national life 
is of the first importance. Here we are ina 
realm where the direct approach is not 
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always so fruitful as the less direct, the 
explicit as the implicit. Here art in all its 
forms has its work to do. For art opens 
wide the heart and the imagination as 
well as the mind. It relaxes tension, it 
broadens and it quickens human sym- 
pathy, it fires enthusiasm. The encourage- 
ment of creative adventure that has al- 
ready become an established part of our 
program in so many places is one of the 
most promising potentialities of the 
Association in this field. 

But however we approach the prob- 
lem, the creation of a healthy and con- 
structive atmosphere for our common life 
at home and abroad is one of our most 
pressing obligations and greatest oppor- 
tunities as university women. 


Hatin, 4. 


e 
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MAJOR ACHIEVEMENTS 


1941-43 


These are the highlights of work in AAUW 
since the 1941 Convention, presented in 
this brief form in lieu of convention reports 


We Have Contributed to the Effectiveness of Education in Time of War 


The Association has applied its techniques of education to promote a clearer under- 
standing of issues involved in the war. The war has brought a keener interest in 
group discussion and sharing of study, and AAUW branches everywhere have 
carried out programs of community education on national and international issues. 


A notable conference on training women college students for specialized work in 
war industries was organized by AAUW in February 1943. Participants were leaders 
in important war production industries (aircraft, shipbuilding, automotive, electrical 
equipment, telephone, rubber, steel, copper, etc.); heads of women’s colleges or their 
representatives; and government officials concerned with recruiting professional 
womanpower. Growing out of the conference was a request that AAUW provide a 
clearinghouse to bring together much-needed information on training, recruiting, and 
utilization of the college woman in war production. 


A survey was made, early in 1943, of courses to train women for work in foreign 
relief and rehabilitation offered by institutions on the AAUW approved list. Gov- 
ernment agencies as well as colleges and universities have asked for the findings. 


AAUW has helped to guide young people in vocational and educational choices. 
State and branch organizations have offered guidance through varied means, — talks 
and conferences on what the colleges offer, aptitude testing by cooperating psycholo- 
gists, vocational guidance clinics, panels on war employment. These programs, for 
students from junior high school to college seniors, or for parents and the community 
generally, have been welcomed by state and local educational administrators. 


In a number of teacher-shortage areas the state divisions have helped to maintain 
education. They have called on their own members to register for teaching, have 
worked for salary and tenure provisions to enable education to compete with other 


employment, and urged abolition of restrictions against enlisting qualified married 
women as teachers. 


With its legislative program anticipating wartime needs in education, AAUW has 
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given active support to S. 637, the new federal aid bill which provides for emergency 
as well as long-time aid to public schools. 


Valuable cooperation was given to the National Committee on Women in College 
and Defense (under the auspices of the American Council on Education), through 
assistance of the Associate in Higher Education in compiling needed information on 
war work opportunities for college women. 


The Committee on Membership and Maintaining Standards in its recent study of 
applying institutions has been mindful of the emergency demands on education and the 
basic standards underlying effective higher education in war or peace. Since the 1941 
Convention thirty-one institutions have been studied, twelve visits of inspection made. 
Two institutions have been dropped and six restored, making a total of 244 on the 
“approved list.”’ 


We Have Worked to Protect Children 


AAUW branches in all parts of the country have helped to meet the needs of chil- 
dren in the war crisis. They have conducted surveys of local situations, carried on 
volunteer training courses, and organized child care centers and nursery schools. 
Their representatives have served on child care committees. 


AAUW groups to study the child have increased in number in the war period. 
Our long-time program of child study has enabled branches to proceed intelligently 
in child care and recreation projects, and this previous child study has furnished 
background for AAUW groups dealing with ways of interpreting the world conflict 
to young people. 


AAUW cooperated with the Association of Childhood Education in arranging a 
conference in Washington (April 1943) on care for children of working mothers in 
wartime. Because of AAUW branch participation in child care programs throughout 
the country, our representatives had an important part in this meeting, at which 
federal and state officials concerned with child care programs discussed the respective 
responsibilities of federal, state, and local agencies with local representatives. 


Many branches, recognizing the public library as an important avenue of public 
education, have increased their support of public libraries and have aided in organiz- 
ing and conducting army camp libraries. 


The bulletin, Hidden Hungers, published cooperatively by AAUW and the National 
Maternal and Child Health Council, was one of the first publications to implement 
the national crusade for nutrition through suggestions for community projects. 


Study of ‘‘The American Family in a Changing Society’’ has continued; 45 groups 


in 22 states contributed to the second study, bringing data on the American family 
up to the war period. 
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AAUW has cooperated with the National Commission for Young Children, and 
with the U. S. Children’s Bureau Commission on Children in Wartime, through 
service of the Associate in Childhood Education as a member of both groups. 


We Have Taken Leadership in Meeting Home-Front Problems 


AAUW has been in the vanguard of national organizations in the fight against in- 
flation. The Association has continually and vigorously supported measures for 
adequate price control, including quality standards and labeling provisions in price 
orders; participated in national councils on price control; and opposed measures 
which have the effect of raising prices. An “‘Inflation Packet’’ has been prepared, 
offering materials for understanding the basic issues involved in inflation and how to 
fight the menace of rising prices. One of the Contemporary America bulletins, **Borrow- 
ing for Victory,’’ has been widely used by the War Savings Staff of the Treasury in 
various parts of the country. 


The Association worked actively in 1942 for administrative decisions on rationing 
and price control. In 1943 testimony has been offered urging grade labeling provi- 
sions in price orders, and supporting standards in price orders on rayon hosiery. 


Nationally and locally the Association has been active in behalf of legislation 
to establish a post-war economic reconstruction commission; on regulation of inter- 
state employment exchanges affecting migration of workers; on quality standards 
and labeling provisions to make price control work; and on measures assuring main- 
tenance and development of the merit system in the Federal Government. 


AAUW is one of eighteen organizations cooperating in a Consumer Clearinghouse, 
initiated by the chairman of the AAUW Committee on Social Studies. 


In recognition of the importance of a sound tax policy in wartime, the bulletin, 
**New Federal Taxes,’’ by Mabel Newcomer of the national Committee on Social 
Studies was issued in October 1942 for special study by all branches. 


AAUW branches in 1942 furnished leadership in consumer information centers and 
in community education on rationing and price control in well over two hundred 
communities. 


Branches in every section of the country have helped in the organization and direc- 
tion of Civilian Defense Volunteer Offices and have furnished instructors for short 
courses in nutrition, in group welfare work, in recreation, in child care, in recon- 
struction problems, in the basic problems of financing the war. 


Representatives of the Association have participated in the work of the National 
Consumer-Retailer Council to secure informative labeling and grade labeling of 
consumer products; and to make a joint consumer-retailer attack on such wartime 
problems as the black market, superfluous retail services, the manpower shortage 
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in retail stores, and use of point rationing stamps. The Associate in Social Studies 
represents AAUW as a member of the Council. 


Significant information on housing conditions for women war workers in the ex- 
panded industrial areas was secured from nearly three hundred AAUW branches in 
the spring of 1943, at the request of the Women’s Bureau of the Department of Labor. 


AAUW’s viewpoint has been presented in connection with government policies 
through service of the Associate in Social Studies on the Advisory Committee of 
the Standards Division of OPA, in the conferences of the Group Services Branch of 
OPA, and on the Women’s Advisory Committee of the War Manpower Commission. 


We Have Helped to Build Better International Relationships 


Since May 1941, AAUW members have contributed $12,000 to the University 
Women’s War Relief Fund. Of $41,000 raised since the Fund was established in 
June 1940, about $31,000 has been distributed. The money has been administered by 
university women, for university women refugees, in France, England, Finland, 
Sweden, Palestine, Canada, Switzerland, Shanghai, Istanbul, Lisbon, Manila, and 


the United States. Emergency reserve funds have been deposited in Australia, Hawaii, 
and Alaska. 


In the months before Pearl Harbor, AAUW was active in developing public opinion 
in favor of all possible aid to nations resisting Axis aggression. Of the national con- 
vention vote (May 1941) to work for all-out anti-Axis aid, Kathleen McLaughlin, 
covering the meeting for the New York Times, wrote: 


To me, that vote . . . was a precedent set, for other and more timorous groups of 
women to follow, as I am confident they will. It will be many months, I know, before 
the Association begins to realize the prestige that will accrue from its records as the 
first great organization of American women to speak up boldly and flatly on the course 
they would like this nation’s government to pursue in these troublous days. 


The 1941 Convention also took a stand, before the United Nations came into exist- 
ence, in behalf of more effective world organization, pledging support for ‘‘Develop- 
ment of a closer international collaboration to be begun now among the peoples 
resisting the Axis powers, and expanded as rapidly as possible into suitable inter- 
national institutions.’’ Thus, two years later AAUW was prepared to take leadership 
in support of a Senate declaration committing the United States to help establish a 
world order of peace and justice under law. 


AAUW's plan for aseries of public meetings on the United Nations, issued in March 
1942, was the first project undertaken to popularize the United Nations concept in 
this country. It furnished inspiration for AAUW-sponsored meetings all over the 
country. The booklet, Freedom-in-Exile, published as part of this United Nations edu- 
Cation project, was the first handbook of information on war contributions and 
political status of all groups representing nations under German military occupation. 
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Inter-American understanding has been promoted through a number of AAUW 
activities. Study of inter-American relations, important in AAUW for more than 
fifteen years, has been increased and intensified during the past two years. The American 
Association helped to arrange the Western Hemisphere Conference of the Interna- 
tional Federation of University Women at Havana, Cuba, November 1941, which 
strengthened organizational and personal relationships among university women of 
this hemisphere. The AAUW Latin American Fellowship (given annually since 1917) 
brought to the United States for study a Brazilian psychologist in 1941-42, a Cuban 
student of comparative law in 1942-43. 


Closer cooperation with Canada has also been promoted. Under AAUW sponsorship, 
Mrs. Irene Baird, of the National Film Board of Canada, visited many sections of 
this country with documentary films. Mrs. Baird contributed a bulletin, ‘‘Canada at 
War,”’ issued in the AAUW International Problem-of-the-Month series (February 1943). 


AAUW took part in establishing the Women’s Action Committee for Victory and 
Lasting Peace (March 1943), successor to the National Committee on the Cause and 
Cure of War. The Associate in International Education served as chairman of the 
Interim Planning Committee and acting chairman of the National Committee on the 
Cause and Cure of War during the transition; she is vice-chairman of the new com- 
mittee. 


AAUW has sponsored the Commission to Study the Organization of Peace and has 
used the reports of the Commission in its study and community education work. 
The Associate in International Education, member of the Commission since its or- 
ganization in 1939, contributed to the second report of the Commission (April 1942). 


We Have Furthered Women’s Contribution to the War Effort 


AAUW has brought the influence of university women to bear on wartime policies 
through participation in local, state, and federal councils for mobilizing resources 
for the war effort. The Association has been recognized in various ways as an im- 
portant factor in national wartime educational and civic decisions and developments; 
for example, the General Director has been appointed to various outstanding boards 
and committees dealing with war policies, among them: Educational Advisory Com- 
mittee to the OWI; Advisory Council of the Women’s Interests Section, U. S. War 
Department; Women’s Advisory Committee to the National Roster of Scientific and 
Specialized Personnel; U. S. Office of Education’s Wartime Commission, College and 
University Advisory Committee, Committee on College Curricula Adjustments; Execu- 
tive Committee of the Association of Governing Boards of State Universities and Allied 
Institutions; Executive Council of the American Association for Adult Education. 


Women’s contribution to the war effort was furthered by AAUW support of meas- 
ures creating the Women’s Corps in the Army and the Navy, improving the status for 
members of the Army Nurse Corps, and permitting commissioning of qualified women 
doctors and surgeons in the Medical Reserve Corps of the Army and Navy. 
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The Association has worked for and with officers of the WAAC, the WAVES, the 
SPARS, and women of the Marine Corps in helping to obtain advisory personnel and 
in selecting institutions for training. 


AAUW has furnished an important channel to secure registration of trained women 
with the National Roster of Scientific and Specialized Personnel. 


In many cities AAUW branches have clarified women’s views on how and where 
they could best be employed in the war effort, by establishing War Job Information 
Centers for College Women, by holding meetings on women’s wartime employment, 
or by compiling and distributing information on women’s wartime employment 
and war training courses. 


AAUW branches helped immensely with the mobilization of college women for 
local volunteer war work by wide use of the AAUW Registration Card. Data from 
the cards also furnished the Office of Civilian Defense in Washington basic informa- 
tion on which to plan for local cooperation with women’s groups. 


AAUW branches have helped to raise the standards of women’s volunteer war work 
by distributing tens of thousands of copies of the AAUW Code of Ethics for Volun- 
teers to AAUW members and to volunteers in other agencies. 


Wide distribution of a special edition of Pearl §. Buck’s book, Of Men and Women, 
sponsored by the AAUW national Committee on Economic and Legal Status of 
Women has stimulated a new realization by women of the responsibilities in the work 
of the world which they must accept. 


AAUW contributed to preparation of a handbook on Womanpower, published in 
1943 by the American Council on Public Affairs, and edited by the Secreatry to the 
AAUW Committee on the Economic and Legal Status of Women. Based upon govern- 
ment documents, the handbook is designed to give an understanding of problems 
involved in utilizing womanpower to win the war. 


AAUW’s Secretary to the national Committee on Economic and Legal Status of 
Women cooperated with the Women’s Bureau of the Department of Labor, partici- 
pating in its Advisory Committee Conference on Effective Use of Women in War 
Production, and arranging for materials for AAUW use on women in war industry. 


We Have Afforded Opportunities in the Arts 


Fourteen traveling art exhibits, organized and circulated by AAUW, were seen by 
55,000 persons in 145 cities in 1941-42. Reports indicate even larger attendance for 
showings in 1942-43, which have been held in cities in seventeen states. 


AAUW’s seventy-nine writing groups sold $3,700 worth of manuscripts last year. 
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In numerous ways these writing groups contributed to community and war publicity 


and propaganda. 


AAUW groups throughout the country reported 97,000 outsiders attending their 
community art lectures, exhibitions, dance recitals, and plays in 1941-42; this year 
the circle has widened to include exhibitions, plays, and square dancing classes for 
service men in the USO and other centers. 


AAUW'’s study materials in the arts now number thirty guides in literature, drama, 
painting and design, music, sculpture and the dance; nine studies of method in the 
branch, the community, the state, and the region. 


We Have Continued to Aid the Creative Scholar 


AAUW units raised $41,152.49 for fellowships in 1941-42. With contributions for 
1942-43 (now incomplete), the total credited toward the goal of the Million Dollar 
Fellowship Fund will be well over $700,000. 


Five new unit fellowships have been added to the AAUW list since May 1941. 
Two are given by units that had already completed their $40,000 endowments under 
the Million Dollar Fellowship Fund, — the $1,500 Margaret Justin Fellowship 
(Southwest Central Unit) and the special $2,500 Achievement Award (Northwest 
Central Unit). Three are made available biennially by units whose endowments passed 
$30,000 in May 1943: the Helen Marr Kirby International Fellowship (Texas), 
the Minnie Cumnock Blodgett Fellowship (Michigan), and the Pennsylvania- 
Delaware Fellowship. 


AAUW's 313th fellowship was awarded this spring. This includes thirteen awards 
for 1942-43, fifteen for 1943-44. 


AAUW's former fellows are making a notable contribution to winning the war. 


Their war work ranges from translating scientific Icelandic treatises to devising ap- 
paratus for testing the vision of airplane pilots; from studying problems in a Japanese 
relocation center to confidential research in physics, chemistry, meteorology, and 
other fields. Many are teaching essential war-training subjects, and carrying greatly 
increased loads as they replace colleagues gone into the services. 


AAUW fellowships are also helping to insure continuance of liberal education after 
the war by contributing to the preparation of women scholars in fields now receiving 
little support because of the emphasis on technical training. 





THE WAR CRISIS 
What We Can Do Through AAUW 


tt of us are doing a good deal of soul- 
A searching in these trying days. 
Stories of the grim endurance of our fight- 
ing forces, mounting figures of American 
casualties, hammer home the question: 
‘Are we civilians doing what we can?” 

For women whose lives have been en- 
riched by the best that education in the 
United States offers, the question of 
‘doing what we can’’ must have a special 
meaning. Some of us have hoped that the 
government might interpret that meaning 
for us. Since Pearl Harbor we have looked 
for some official ‘‘directive’’ to indicate 
specifically and authoritatively the types 
of volunteer work which AAUW mem- 
bers and the organization as a whole 
might best undertake. 


We Must Chart a Way 


So far no such directive has come. To 
be sure, there are a multitude of calls for 
assistance in war programs, but for the 
most part they are broadcast to all women, 
everywhere. The American Association of 
University Women has yet to be told by 
any federal office what particular activi- 
ties its members should engage in to help 
win the war; and this is probably true of 
other national organizations. In fact, we 
are frequently in the position of ‘‘telling 
the government’ what we think should 
be done to make the whole war effort 


more effective, and how the AAUW can 
help. 
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We may be thankful that this is so; for 
however gladly we might have welcomed 
specific orders, we remember that our 
freedom to choose and plan our war serv- 
ice grows out of the democratic way of 
life that we cherish. In a totalitarian so- 
ciety, every individual is told what to do; 
the smallest chess club is registered and 
held accountable in furthering the gov- 
ernment’s program. Let us give thanks 
that we in this free country are trusted, 
as adult human beings with some knowl- 
edge and experience, to find for ourselves 
the means of making full use of the re- 
sources at our command. 

Because we are so trusted, we have no 
right to take the easy way, to be content 
with services that require chiefly busy 
hands and ready sympathy. As educated 
women, w@ have an obligation to find and 
undertake the tasks which call for those 
qualities our education should have given 
us: balanced judgment, ability to gather 
facts and weigh their meaning, leadership 
and efficiency in organization, perception 
of long-time values. If we cannot meet 
the challenge of war on this level, the 
years and effort spent in our education 
have been wasted. 


AAUW and the Individual 


There have been many attempts to de- 
fine what ‘‘education’’ means. Perhaps 
we may accept the definition that the 
educated person is the one who, enjoying 
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the cultural heritage of all ages, is able to 
move with the great currents of his own 
times understandingly and creatively. 

The currents of our time are so tre- 
mendous that it is difficult for any indi- 
vidual to make headway alone. Women 
of America who have shared the oppor- 
tunity to become educated persons in the 
sense accepted here, have in the AAUW a 
means of uniting their strength, so that 
they may cooperate in directing their ef- 
forts creatively and understandingly in 
the service of their country today. 

Through common interests and back- 
ground, through experience in surveys, in 
study, in activities related to the com- 
munity, through division of labor and 
efficient marshaling of resources, AAUW 
groups can greatly enhance the individual 
member’s contribution in meeting the 
challenge of this critical time. 

There are special areas of thought and 
action in which university women, 
through the AAUW, have long studied 
and planned and worked together. Today 
work in each of these fields is pointed 
directly toward solution of wartime prob- 
lems. In any of these fields the individual 
member may channel her energy, confi- 
dent of intelligent support and direction, 
and of constructive results. 


Our Responsibility for Education 


As educated women, we have a serious 
responsibility for the adequacy of our 
whole educational system. The war has 
brought fissures in our social structure 
which sounder foundations of education 
might have prevented. Even in the midst 
of war — especially in the midst of war — 
we must look to this foundation of edu- 
cation, on which the whole structure of 
democracy is based. 

In this crisis we see more and more 
clearly that education is an early-begin- 


ning and never-ending process, a com- 
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bination of influences of which the school, 
with all its significance, is only a part. 

The war brings a heightened apprecia- 
tion of the role of wholesome family 
living as a part of the educational process 
and a psychological safeguard in time of 
stress. It points to the importance of 
understanding the attitudes and social 
responses of early childhood, and taking 
them into account in plans for education 
and social adjustments that will with- 
stand the strain of emergency. The war 
re-emphasizes the need to regard the 
school as a tool for fashioning sound rela- 
tionships between the student and the 
society in which he lives. 

Under the pressure of war’s demands, 
the traditional framework of education 
in this country is taking new shapes. It 
will never return completely to the forms 
of a few years ago. One of our responsi- 
bilities in AAUW is to promote wise 
utilization of the resources of education 
in war training, and at the same time to 
look ahead and help to shape the kind of 
education for tomorrow that will produce 
the ‘‘educated person’’ in the broadest 
sense. 


Toward International Understanding 


Undersecretary of State Sumner Welles 
has recently said that the ‘‘articulation of 
public opinion is a powerful and construc- 
tive factor in our dealings with foreign 
governments.”’ The “‘articulation of pub- 
lic opinion’’ on international affairs is 
one of the newest wartime roles of the 
women of America. We have prepared for 
it by years of study in time of peace, and 
by our work in those years have won both 
the opportunity and responsibility of 
leadership in thinking about the basic 
problems of war and peace. 

We need to recognize the inseparability 
of the tasks confronting us: winning the 
war as the essential preliminary to the 
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actual building of any structure of endur- 
ing peace, and the equal necessity of lay- 
ing sound foundations now if we are to be 
ready to take the difficult steps that will 
be essential to winning the peace — lest 
the war be fought in vain. 

We should devote painstaking study 
to international transactions and adjust- 
ments which our government is making in 
wartime, and to those which it ought 
to make now in the interest of post-war 
reconstruction. The American university 
women’s present and future tasks of inter- 
national comprehension will require per- 
sistent hard work rather than easy 
escapism. “‘Post-war reconstruction’’ is 
not something which will commence 
when the war is over. Its fundamental 
features are being determined largely by 
attitudes and institutions established dur- 
ing the war — by what we do or fail to 
do today, for instance, to implement the 
concept of the United Nations. 

Free of the agony and oppression of 
women in the occupied countries, rela- 
tively free of the overwhelming immedi- 
ate demands that use up most of the 
energy of women in invaded countries, 
the women of America have a very special 
task. It is surprising how much news does 
get through the steel walls of Nazi con- 
trol. It helps and encourages the women 
behind these walls to know that we who 
are still free are working for the things 
that, as they know even better than we, 
must be done if there is ever to be peace 
and justice around the globe. 


Economic and Social Demands of War 


The university woman today faces the 
overwhelming changes which war has 
brought to her nation, her community, 
her home. Their effects challenge her con- 
sciousness daily. She looks with concern 
and frustration upon the problems of pro- 
viding housing, medical care, and trans- 
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portation in the crowded war-industry 
areas, of organizing recreation for young 
people and war workers, of securing effi- 
cient distribution of dwindling food sup- 
plies, furnishing adequate counseling and 
aid to families and individuals suffering 
from the dislocations of war, or mobiliz- 
ing men and women for their appropriate 
work to achieve maximum production for 
victory. She realizes that the home front 
— its economy, its social structure, its 
morale — constitutes an integral part of 
total war. 

The intricacy and urgency of these 
problems demand cooperative study and 
collective planning. Through AAUW, for 
example, university women can help to 
mobilize their communities and the na- 
tion for economic stabilization during the 
war through consumer knowledge and 
intelligent consumer activity. They can 
likewise mobilize their communities to 
maintain welfare and morale through 
adapting, integrating, and expanding lo- 
cal welfare facilities. 

We have come to realize, too, that vic- 
tory is not enough; that planning for 
lasting peace at home must begin now. 
At best, the economic shocks when hos- 
tilities cease will be severe. Through 
AAUW we can make a determined attack 
on the prejudices, the lethargy, the indif- 
ference which menace the winning of the 
peace. 


The Arts 


AAUW can help to direct our contribu- 
tions even in the most individual of all 
our enterprises — the arts. Art interprets, 
restores, and illumines the deed. During 
periods of intense action, art is not new 
and pure creation, but history, propa- 
ganda, entertainment, and re-creation. 
These words define a function doubly 
significant in wartime, that of providing 
spiritual resource and personal therapy. 
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Accent on Womanpower 


Educated women have a tremendous 
stake in the preservation of our demo- 
cratic system, which has _ permitted 
women to progress from a state of legal 
subjection to the status of free and equal 
citizens, and allowed us to benefit by the 
highest liberal education and professional 
training. We have therefore, as university 
women, a special reason to advise, assist, 
and participate in mobilizing woman- 
power for the prosecution of the war. 

The AAUW wartime program includes 
study and action on the various problems 
of mobilizing womanpower; it is con- 
cerned with removing the restrictions 
which still prevent fullest use of women’s 
abilities. Our energies go also to further 
effective use of college-trained women in 
war production, to encourage for all 
women in war industry the necessary 
standards for health and greatest produc- 
tivity, and to establish community facili- 
ties essential in areas where numbers of 
women must be mobilized for war industry. 

Realizing how freedom of women goes 
hand in hand with American democracy, 
educated women, while they work for 
victory, are also laying plans to broaden 
and strengthen educational and profes- 
sional opportunities for women after the 
war as a vital element in strengthening 
and preserving democracy itself. 

And not least among these opportuni- 
ties for which we are preparing are the 
opportunities for the creative woman 
scholar. Through fellowships, AAUW is 
putting forward the training of women 
who will help to restore liberal education 
when the present emphasis on practical 
training is no longer necessary; and when 
peace comes, AAUW fellowships will 
offer assistance to gifted women whose 
work was interrupted by the war. 
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AAUW and Public Policy 


These are fields in which the American 
Association of University Women has 
been working for a long time. While 
every branch has not been active in every 
field mentioned, every branch has a reser- 
voir of experience and information in one 
or more of these areas. 

Now it is a further responsibility of this 
organization to find effective ways of of- 
fering to legislators and administrators 
plans and proposals which have grown 
out of our study and group discussion. 
Nationally the Association is constantly 
active in participating, formally and in- 
formally, in conferences called by federal 
agencies on important issues, such as the 
mobilization of professionally trained 
women for war production, the utiliza- 
tion and training of volunteers, establish- 
ment of facilities for care of children of 
working mothers, fair distribution of 
scarce supplies, and provisions for making 
price control operate effectively. This 
kind of participation in the making of 
public policy’ is important not only at 
national but at state and local levels. 

For we must not forget that we the 
people are the government. Democracy 
can be realized only as the people support, 
criticize, and participate in their govern- 
ment; only when they cease referring to 
“the government’’ as something apart 
from themselves. The effectiveness of our 
government even in wartime depends 
upon the degree to which we as individ- 
uals and as organized civic and educa- 
tional groups devote ourselves to the task 
of building a more intelligent understand- 
ing of the problems facing us, and a 
definite and even wider participation in 
policy decisions at all points, both in war 
programs and in plans for the peace to 
come, 
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To strengthen AAUW as an instrument to help win the war and establish peace — 
Define more sharply the services which constitute war work for an organization of 
college-trained women. 


Give members, old and new, a clearer conception of the purpose of the Association 
today, in the light of its history and resources. 


Plan constructive programs — branch, state, and national — devoted to essentials 
and employing the best capacities of the membership. 


Increase membership to increase the weight of the Association's influence. 


To help establish an understanding of what we are fighting for, what we are fighting 
against, what we must do to win — 


Inform ourselves, and use every device of education and of art to create informed 
public opinion in our commufities on these vital issues. 


To build education for these times and for the future — 


Redouble our efforts for better systems of public education as a guarantee of the 
continuance of democracy. 

Take account of the children of the community, and awaken the public conscience 
to the need for providing now the best possible environment for their growth as 
well-adjusted individuals and responsible citizens. 

Work through the family unit and the community to develop those attitudes and 
human relations that are the basis of democracy. 

Help youth to understand their individual obligations in work and study for win- 
ning the war and securing the peace. 


Work toward a philosophy for post-war education which will relate the student to 
the society in which he lives. 


Through the fellowship program prepare women scholars to develop education 
along broad lines after the war, and keep alive appreciation of the contribution of 
the creative scholar and regard for the pursuit of knowledge in every field. 


To meet home-front economic problems — 


Study and promote informed public opinion and intelligent action on specific prob- 
lems involved in achieving maximum production, equitable distribution, and 
intelligently planned consumption, as a basis for all-out prosecution of the war. 
Fight inflation energetically and continuously, educating ourselves and the com- 
munity on anti-inflationary measures, and assuming vigorous leadership in support 
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of every measure to hold the line against rising prices. Inform ourselves and the 
public on the consumer’s wartime problems and press for their solution. 


Assist in the organization and evaluation of government programs for civilian 
health and welfare, war savings, conservation, and employment opportunities. 


Study and support extension of the social insurances, as protection for the individ- 
ual, a brake on inflation, and a measure to avoid post-war collapse. 


To cooperate with university women of other nations for a better world order — 


Help to maintain the International Federation of University Women, to serve as a 
channel for post-war cooperation and a means of quickly restoring contacts among 
women who have long held to the ideal of international collaboration. 


Promote closer contact among university women of the Americas, including Canada. 
Establish closer relations with university women in China and the Soviet Union. 
Join with university women of other countries in planning for post-war education. 


Through fellowships, help prepare to rebuild education after the war. 


To work for a world organization based on law and justice — 
Inform ourselves and our communities on relations of this country with other 


members of the United Nations. Study and give vigorous, unremitting support to 
measures to transform the United Nations into a functioning international agency. 


Prepare for intelligent action through study and education of the public concerning 
such immediately important subjects as Germany and Central Europe, the organiza- 
tion of Eastern Europe, colonial questions, the stabilization of Asia. 

Make the influence of AAUW felt in conferences on specific reconstruction problems, 
particularly in planning for post-war educational reconstruction. 


To promote full use of women’s abilities, now and in the post-war world — 
Provide information to guide college-trained women in using their abilities most 
effectively in prosecution of the war. 


Exert every effort to abolish legal and psychological barriers against employment 
of women, including married women. 


Foster now the conviction that men and women must continue to work side by 
side in the post-war world, as in the war, sharing responsibilities and opportunities 
in employment and in maintaining a better world order. 


Through fellowships, enlarge the opportunities for gifted woman scholars. 


To restore and illumine through the arts — 


Use and defend the supporting power of the world’s heritage in the arts. 


Give children their opportunity for growth and expression through the arts. 


Interpret countries, peoples, and groups through their arts. 


Search even in crisis for native art that expresses the American spirit. 
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To Win the War and Secure the Peace 


Wn AAUW members attend meetings 
in these hectic times? The answer comes 
from one Pacific Coast officer: ‘‘We seem 
to value our meetings more as it becomes 
more difficult to hold them.”’ 

But these are not ordinary meetings. 
They are planned around the central idea 
that AAUW has a job to do in winning 
the war and establishing peace, and that 
the branch meeting is one way to get on 
with the job. 

The general outlines of AAUW war 
work have been given in the foregoing 
sections of this Journat. Each branch 
meeting should present one or another of 
the phases of that program. The best way 
to accomplish this is to have each chair- 
man of a major committee responsible for 
putting on a program representing her 
committee's field. 

The ever-recurring problem, where to 
get good speakers, is aggravated in war- 
time; but this may be a blessing in dis- 
guise. Often the necessity of using branch 
members themselves opens up hitherto 
unappreciated possibilities. A study group 
or fact-finding committee may dramatize 
its work through an original skit or a 
well prepared panel. Community leaders 
can be enlisted to give members a realistic 
picture of conditions in their own local- 
ity. While outside speakers and big names 
are not necessarily a liability, they should 
be called in only as part of a well laid 
campaign to advance interest — and work 
— along the lines of the AAUW program. 
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When an outside speaker is used, prepara- 
tions should be made beforehand for ques- 
tions and discussion which will tie in the 
address with the general program of the 
branch, and stimulate after-the-meeting 
thinking on the subject presented. 

Effectiveness in branch meetings — and 
continued attendance — calls for stream- 
lining and concentration. Branch business 
must be transacted, but the skillful pre- 
siding officer will hold it to the necessary 
minimum. 

All this does not mean that the office 
the branch meeting performs through 
friendly association of like-minded people 
is to be forgotten. The deepest friendships 
are between comrades-in-arms, and as our 
meetings help us to meet the demands of 
these desperately trying times through 
clearer thinking and common action, they 
become a source of strength and courage 
for each member. 

No one plan can be issued for the meet- 
ings of all branches. Possibilities in each 
of the major fields of AAUW interest are 
suggested here, all directed to “‘getting 
on with the job’”’ of winning the war and 
securing a lasting peace. Perhaps a good 
test of successful program-planning is the 
answer given by recent graduate members 
of one branch who, when asked why they 
had joined the branch their first year out 
of college, replied promptly, ‘‘Because 
we were invited to a branch meeting 
which proved so interesting we felt we 
wanted to work with that organization.”’ 





I. Our Meetings Can Help To Win the War 


By marshalling AAU W forces for 
FIGHTING THE ENEMY OF INFLATION AT HOME 


Higher prices and higher wages will not bring us more food. They will 
not enable us to buy more canned goods or sugar, because these items are 
rationed. They will not enable us to buy automobiles or electric refrigera- 
tors, because these articles are not for sale. They will simply cause us to 
out-bid each other in grabbing for the food and goods available. Higher 
prices will not help the merchant or farmer, but they will bring hardships 
and suffering to widows, the old folks with fixed incomes, to the school- 
teachers, and to the unorganized workers in low-paid occupations. They 
will make unbearable the burden of the woman who has been allotted $50 
a month upon which to live while her husband or her son has gone to the 
front to fight and possibly die for you and me. We must not retreat in our 


fight to stabilize the cost of living. 


— James F. Byrnes, Director, Economic Stabilization Board 


On the need to stabilize the cost of liv- 
ing all Americans agree. Nothing is more 
definitely devastating to morale, nothing 
more seriously hampers war production 
than the civilian consumer’s feeling of 
frustration and resentment when prices 
soar. To understand why an intensive war 
effort brings rising prices if inflation curbs 
are not generally applied and to know 
what must be done by the nation, by or- 
ganized groups, and by individuals to stop 
the price spiral and to keep the economy 
on an even keel constitute a primary ob- 
ligation of the citizen in wartime. 

Our attacks on inflation up to now have 
not been as effective as we had hoped. The 
economic picture is still rapidly changing. 
We are challenged to make sure that the 
problem is widely understood as the 
tempo of the war effort increases. 

Many AAUW branches have a strategic 
advantage in developing a program on 
this subject, either for the entire branch 
membership or for a branch meeting open 
to the public. Since the fall of 1941 scores 


of branches have included ‘‘the meaning 
of inflation and ways to prevent it’’ in 
their study programs, and now have ex- 
ceptionally well informed members to 
present the basic facts and guide the 
discussion. 

A “‘conversation piece’’ by two mem- 
bers or a question-and-answer panel by 
three to five members may be planned 
either for the entire program, or, in 
briefer form, to supplement the principal 
address if an outside speaker is scheduled. 
A professor of economics, an editor of 
publicist, or a regional (or district) direc- 
tor of the Office of Price Administration 
would probably be best equipped as a 
speaker on this subject. 

The panel chairman should see to it 
that the following basic questions are 
answered. Preliminary assignments should 
be made to members of the panel. 


1. What is the “‘inflationary gap’’? 

What was the difference between the total 
national income — the consumer purchasing 
power — in 1942 and the total supply of civil- 
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ian goods measured in dollar-and-cents terms? 
How did this increase in consumer income and 
the decrease in consumer goods push prices 
up? What is the current estimate of the “‘in- 
flationary gap’” in 1943? In 1944? 


2. Why must we avoid “runaway” inflation? 

What does inflation mean to: the taxpayers 
in total cost of the war? — professional work- 
ers on fixed salaries? — those who work for 
wages? — people with small investments? — 
people with small businesses? — people who 
own real property? — the readjustment of the 
economy after the war? 


3. What national measures are necessary to 
curb inflation? Summarize significance of: 

Enforcing definite price ceilings. 

Controlling ‘‘costs’’ of production and dis- 
tribution. 

Rationing scarce goods to make the supply 
go around. 

Restricting credit buying. 

Limiting purchasing power through taxa- 
tion. 

Paying for the war through saving — the 
War Bond Program. 


Taking each measure in turn, bring out 
a detailed answer to the following ques- 
tions, evaluating first the principles, then 
the existing official programs under each: 


What are the essential factors in effective price 
control? 


What principles and practices make up a good 
rationing system? 

What is the relation of wages to cost-of-living? 
To what extent and how should buying on 
credit be controlled? 

What are the essentials of a good wartime tax 
program? 

What else is essential to prevent inflation? 
(This question might well be thrown to the 
entire meeting to start discussion.) 


Even though the preceding discussion 
may have to be arbitrarily shortened, 
the panel chairman or some panel mem- 
ber should raise the question with sig- 
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nificant emphasis: What can we do to win 
the fight against inflation? As individuals? 
As an AAUW branch? As a national 
Association? 


Sources for a meeting on this subject 
will be found in the Inflation Packet (60 
cents from AAUW Headquarters), 
which includes materials that may be 
ordered separately: among them, the 
article, ‘‘University Women Against In- 
flation’’ (reprint from the Journal, 
Spring 1943; 10 cents), and six bulletins 
from the Contemporary America Series 
(listed on page 236). 

From AAUW Headquarters, too, may 
be secured The Consumer Goes to War, by 
Caroline F. Ware; 85 cents. 

Also useful will be: My Part in This 
War (National Education Association, 
1201 16th Street, N. W., Washington, 
D. C.; 25 cents); and Battle Stations for 
All (U. S. Office of War Information, 
Washington, D. C.; free). 


If ‘*Inflation”’ or ‘“The Consumer in the 
War Economy”’ has already been ade- 
quately discussed at a branch meeting, 
the program for this meeting may be 
planned around another principal issue 
on the economic front. Significant cur- 
rent topics as suggestions are: 


Housing War Workers 

Adapting Welfare Services to War Needs 

Mobilizing Human Resources for War's Essen- 
tial Work 

A Coordinated Social Security Program 

Organizing the Community for Social Protec- 
tion and Prevention of Delinquency 


Materials and references on these sub- 
jects can be readily secured from 
AAUW Headquarters. Many of them 
are listed in connection with sugges- 
tions for study groups on page 237. 

On delinquency among teen-age girls, 
a new outline is in preparation. 

For a meeting on social security use the 
February 1943 issue of the Contempo- 
rary America Series. 
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UNIVERSITY WOMEN IN WORLD AFFAIRS 


To promote understanding and friendship between the university women 
of the nations of the world, and thereby to further their interests and 
develop between their countries sympathy and mutual helpfulness. 

— Statement of purpose, Constitution of the 
International Federation of University Women 


In the midst of total war we are compelled to face frankly our difficult 
and heavy responsibility as citizens to understand American foreign policy 
and to help make it a constructive and intelligent policy. 

— AAUW Committee on International Relations 


The International Federation of Uni- 
versity Women felt the impact of the war 
in its own structure and through its own 
members, like all of the organizations 
that grew up in the years between wars. 
The strains of war tried, but proved the 
real strength of this unofficial interna- 
tional community. The bonds that have 
held us together as women, as searchers 
after truth, as believers in the dignity of 
the have not 
snapped asunder in spite of all the bar- 
riers raised by the war. 


human mind and soul 


It is most fitting, therefore, that a 
branch meeting on the war service of uni- 
versity women through their interna- 
tional program should include a presenta- 
tion of the activities of the IFUW. Special 
emphasis should be placed on the Uni- 
versity Women’s War Relief Fund, which 
was started even before the collapse of 
western Europe brought about the in- 
creased national defense program in the 
United States. 

Ample source material for programs on 
the IFUW and our part in it will be found 
in the files of the Journat and the General 
Director's Letter. Among the topics which 
might be presented are: (1) effects of the 
war on the national associations abroad; 
(2) refugee and relief work, including the 


AAUW War Relief Fund; (3) continuing 


work of the IFUW, such as fellowships, 
training for post-war educational recon- 
struction, and the development of closer 
inter-American relationships. 

The international program of the 
AAUW has always had a dual character, 
and a large part of the work of our men- 
bers in this field has been concerned with 
the bases and development of American 
foreign policy and world organization. 
At this time it is not possible to outline 
a program for a meeting to take place 
some months hence on the issues that will 
be outstanding at that time. Whatever 
international issue is presented and made 
the subject of discussion at the branch 
meeting on University Women in World 
Affairs, the following questions should be 
asked — and answered if possible: (1) 
What are the basic facts? (2) Can your 
AAUW branch help to clarify and in- 
erpret this problem in your community, 
and if so, how? (3) Should the AAUW 
take action on this issue, as a national 
organization? 


For a program on current issues of 
foreign policy we suggest the following 
sources, which are easily available, and 
which will provide information and 
Opinions on any important question: 

On current issues of American foreign 


policy, the International Problem-of-sh- 
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Month Series (eight bulletins, beginning 
October, 10 cents a copy, 50 cents a 
year) provides up-to-date material and 
study suggestions. 

In general, follow the New York Times, 
New York Herald Tribune, the Christian 
Science Monitor, or any local newspaper 
which reports foreign news fully and 
intelligently. Such periodicals as News- 
Week, Time, and Foreign Policy Bulletin 
(published by the Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation) give useful weekly summaries. 

Also useful are: Free World, a monthly 
magazine devoted to democracy and 


By presenting ways of 
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world affairs (published by the Free 
World Association, 8 W. 40th Street, 
New York City); and Foreign Affairs, 
(published by the Council on Inter- 
national Relations, New York City). 

The Department of State Bulletin, pub- 
lished weekly, is the source for official 
statements of all aspects of American 
foreign policy ($2.00 a year, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, 
D.C.). The United Nations Information 
Office, 610 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, furnishes material about all the 
countries fighting the Axis. 


STRENGTHENING EDUCATION TO SPEED VICTORY 


Our schools. . 


. have always been molds in which we cast the kind of 


life we wanted. Today, what we all want is victory, and beyond victory a 
world in which free men may fulfill their aspirations. So we turn again to 
our educators and ask them to help us mold men and women who can 


fight through to victory. . 


. . And we pray that our young people will 


learn in the schools and in the colleges the wisdom and forbearance and 
patience needed by men and women of good will who seek to bring to this 


earth a lasting peace. 


Educators know the size of their job, in 
helping to ‘‘mold men and women who 
can fight through to victory,’’ for this 
means supplying our army of fighters and 
our army of workers with properly trained 
men and women for both the war and 
the peace. But the schools cannot meet 
this job alone. Community assistance is 
essential. Here AAUW has numerous 
responsibilities. 

These responsibilities or opportunities 
for service can be dramatized for the mem- 
bers in a meeting which can take the 
form of a panel, a forum, a question-and- 
answer period, a debate representing “‘lay 
and professional minds in education,’’ or 


a talk by one especially able protagonist, 
such as the school superintendent. 


— FraNKLIN D. RoosEVELtT 


Depending upon the most pressing local 
needs, the meeting could emphasize one 
or several opportunities for service such 
as the following: 

1. Teaching by qualified members of 
AAUW where need and opportunity exist. 

The urgency of keeping the schools 
properly staffed is appreciated by all 
AAUW members, and the possibilities for 
them to aid are numerous. At the meeting 
the Education Committee could present a 
plan, developed in consultation with the 
proper school authority, for utilizing 
AAUW members as teachers. Plans may 
range from supplying a list of AAUW 
members available for the teacher sub- 
stitute list to organizing a state program 
to meet the teacher shortage. 
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2. Cooperating with the school train- 
ing programs of youth. 

For the general meeting, a profession- 
ally trained counselor could be secured to 
address the members and advise on present 
areas for their service to youth in the light 
of recent youth surveys. The latter indi- 
cate, for example, a greatly increased 
number of requests from youth for confer- 
ences, with an intensification of person- 
to-person relationships. The school fac- 
ulty cannot extend itself sufficiently to 
meet all needs of youth in wartime. 

For the meeting also, a group of teach- 
ers could be asked to delineate the changes 
or shifting emphases, due to the war, 
which they have noted in the problems 
of the students in their schools, discussing 
such problems as the lure of wages in war 
industries and the question of continuing 
in school or leaving for a war job. 

The object of the meeting should be to 
impress upon members that the help of 
adults, especially of university women, 
who are ready ‘‘to study, then work’’ is 
greatly needed. This should lead to wider 
acceptance of AAUW responsibility in 
the active leadership of youth. This is a 
positive technique for the prevention of 
increased wartime juvenile delinquency. 

3. Enlisting the interest of capable 
secondary school students in attending 
college. 

Educators and government spokesmen 
continue to emphasize the necessity of 
maintaining a supply of trained leadership 
for both the war and the post-war periods. 

A meeting dealing with this subject 
could be open to high school seniors and 
their parents. The general AAUW mem- 
bership too would find the information re- 
garding new programs and eraphases in 
colleges and universities of ke:n interest. 

4. Informing the community of war- 
time educational opportunities. 

Educational institutions and agencies 
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offer the fare *“‘to mold men and women 
who can fight through to victory,” but 
wider use of these educational offerings 
must be made. The Engineering, Science 
and Management War Training program, 
for example, is especially seeking the reg- 
istration of women. 

Other local or regional educational op- 
portunities can be ascertained and the 
information presented to the total branch 
membership and the community with 
recommendations for using the facilities 
of education to speed the victory. 

Useful material will be found in the 
report of the Illinois State Division 
project, ‘‘An Answer to the Teacher 
Shortage,” AAUW Spring Journat, 
1943, pages 190-191. 

Current information on developments 
in the schools appears in Education for 
Victory, bi-weekly of the U. S. Office of 
Education, Washington, D. C. ($1.00 
per year.) See also the bulletins of the 
Committee on Youth Problems, Amer- 
ican Council on Education, 744 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D. C. (free). 

Information on training and oppor- 
tunities for college women in war work 
will be found in the series of bulletins 
of the Committee on Women in College 
and War, American Council on Educa- 
tion; in the AAUW General Director's 
Letter (see back issues, beginning in 
1942); and in the Journat, especially 
the Proceedings of the College-Industry 
Conference, AAUW Spring Journat, 
1943. Reports of the College Guidance 
Committee of the Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, Branch from a poll of one hun- 
dred colleges and universities may be 
obtained from AAUW Headquarters 
(20 cents). 

To keep in touch with government- 
sponsored training programs, send for 
the ESMWT Information Bulletins, U.S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 
(free). See also announcements of the 
local office of the U. S. Employment 
Service. 
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By demonstrating the imperative need of 


USING WOMANPOWER TO WIN THE WAR 


There is a great need for the wider dissemination of vital information 
on the more effective use of women in meeting manpower shortages. Far 
greater use of the skills, talents, and abilities of American women is im- 
perative in winning the war. Women themselves can actually hasten vic- 
tory by the speed with which they ready themselves for duty. 

— Marcaret A. Hickey, Chairman, Women's 
Advisory Committee, War Manpower Commission 


Unless we deliberately go out after the 
facts, we do not know how and where 
and when women are needed to fill critical 
war labor shortages. This meeting is de- 
signed to give all women attending a 
clear picture of the national need for 
womanpower, and specific facts on the 
local situation, so that each woman will 
leave with definite knowledge of the total 
problem and of the steps which she per- 
sonally should take to make her own ut- 
most contribution toward winning the 
war. 

The Committee on Economic and Legal 
Status of Women may assume major re- 
sponsibility for this meeting, with other 
committees assisting or taking responsi- 
bility as may seem appropriate. An inter- 
esting meeting will result from a panel of 
several persons (including AAUW mem- 
bers) presenting different aspects of the 
question. The panel may bring in local 
representatives of the U. $. Employment 
Service, Civil Service Commission, War 
Manpower Commission, ESMWT courses, 
women’s military services, child care cen- 
ter for children of working mothers, and 
persons able to speak with authority on 
local war needs for women in the profes- 
sions, in industry, and in civilian serv- 
ices. 

Or if there is in the neighborhood a 
capable and well informed Area Director 
of the War Manpower Commission or 


U. S. Employment Service director or 
U. S. Civil Service Secretary, he or she 
could be invited as a principal speaker to 
cover definite points outlined in advance, 
the address to be followed by questions, 
answers, and discussion. 

Or again, a successful meeting may be 
planned around a panel of several persons 
chosen from the branch membership who 
will read up on essential aspects of the 
problem and make the necessary local in- 
quiries as a basis for their presentation. 

How many more women will be needed 
in the war effort during the coming year? 
Where and in what types of work will 
they be needed? What problems face us in 
recruiting women for these jobs? What 
adjustments must industry make in sub- 
stituting womanpower for manpower? 
What are the War Manpower Commission 
policies for recruitment, training, and em- 
ployment of women workers? What is the 
situation with respect to equal pay for 
equal work, use of older women, use of 
women with young children? What can 
and should the AAUW do in connection 
with these problems? In particular, what 
are the specific war demands for college 
women? What war training courses are 
available in the neighborhood? What 
steps should college women take to be 
sure of serving in the war effort at the 
level of their highest abilities? What are 
the local avenues for placement in war 
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work, the local needs for womanpower? 
What examples may be given of failure 
to make full use of qualified women in 
executive positions? What are some not 
obvious but important ways of utilizing 
womanpower, such as appointing or elect- 
ing able, trained women to policy-mak- 
ing war agency boards and to executive 
positions in the government, local, state, 
and national, and making women avail- 
able for jury service? 

All these questions we as AAUW mem- 
bers should learn to answer in our own 
communities in order that we may be 
local centers of womanpower strength. 


Printed materials to be used in pre- 
paring a meeting of this type are read- 
ily available. Recent AAUW Joyrnats 
offer the valuable Proceedings of the 
College-Industry Conference (Spring 
1943), ‘War Work for College Women”’ 
(Winter 1943), ‘“‘Womanpower and the 
War"’ (June 1942), *‘Women’s Wartime 


By setting forth 
THE DISCIPLINE OF AUSTERITY 
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Employment’ (April 1942). From 
AAUW Headquarters there is obtain- 
able free of charge an Office of War In- 
formation booklet, War Jobs for Women, 
and several other bulletins. An inclusive 
Womanpower Handbook now being pre- 
pared by the AAUW in cooperation 
with the American Council on Public 
Affairs will be published this summer, 
at a price, probably, of about $2.00. 

Numerous free pamphlets on women 
in the war effort may be secured on re- 
quest from the Women’s Bureau, U. S. 
Department of Labor, Washington, 
D. C. Three useful Public Affairs Pam- 
phlets (30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
City) may be ordered at 10 cents each: 
No. 77, Women at Work in Wartime, by 
Katherine Glover; No. 75, Where Can 
We Get War Workers? and No. 68, The 
Coming Crisis in Manpower. Supplemen- 
tary references on the topic, to use in 
preparing for the meeting, will be avail- 
able from Headquarters on request in 
the fall of 1943. 


Be ye transformed by the renewing of your mind. 


Mind can break iron. The nation’s mind 
is now breaking it under compulsion, and 
each combatant breaks according to his 
strength. Now the greatest strength comes 
from within, and the individual facing the 
law of necessity coming from without 
may well try if he can be yet stronger. 
Let him look inside himself. There Nar- 
cissus leans over the lake of reflection, and 
sees a confused inverted mountain — 
possessions, tastes, habits, fashions. He 
has lived too far from what Seneca meant 
when he said, ‘‘Do not ask for what you 
will wish you had not got.”’ The sense of 
the material interferes with his power. 


— Romans XII, 2 


The first of the four topics following 
may be treated by those whose chief con- 
cerns are education and international rela- 
tions; the second by those interested in 
social studies; the third by representa- 
tives of the arts; and the fourth by mem- 
bers who follow the trends determining 
the legal and economic status of women 
and by others. 

The Ancient Concept of Austerity as Virtue. 
— Begin with just enough names, and 
the few quotations needed to recall this 
forgotten world back to memory: Moses 
was austere, and John the Baptist; in this 
cold world lived Seneca and Saint Augus- 
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tine; saints and holy men and mission- 
aries; John Knox and other figures of the 
Protestant Reformation; Puritans, Qua- 
kers, and Shakers. 

In these days, recall the way the Eng- 
lish took the Blitz; and a certainelement 
in Japanese character. 

“Conspicuous Waste.’’ — Thorstein Veb- 
len’s concept, set forth in his Theory of the 
Leisure Class, should be presented as pre- 
pared discussion, by a panel if desired, 
but not a debate. 

Austerity as the Artist's Synthesis. — 
The purpose now is to bring out the rela- 
tion between austerity and the artist’s 
synthesis: 

First, define synthesis, and explain its 
function in regard to analysis. In making, 
they are crudely the two halves of 
method. Synthesis is itself the likeness 
between the austere man and the artist. 
Both go through the maze of abundance, 
and in the end, both come out with the 
essentials. These essentials must be ar- 
ranged: by the austere into a credo to live 
by, by the artist into his truth by way of 
design. 

The great examples of synthesis from 
every field of art are pertinent: Bach, 
Cézanne, Egyptian sculpture, the best 
modern or ancient architecture, the play, 
the poem, the dance to which nothing can 
be added and nothing taken away. Exag- 
gerate a little, as necessary, to show that 
the principle of the artist’s synthesis is to 
strip to the bone. 

Woman and Austerity. — ‘‘He tried to 
convey to her the idea of the beauty of 
higher mathematics. . . . But when he 
lectured to her upon the infinite loveliness 
of the circle, she asked him: if it were 
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really so fair, what color was it — was it 
not blue? Ah, no, he said, it had no 
color at all. From that moment he began 
to fear that she would not become a boy.”’ 
— Isax DINrEsEN 
This is to say that austerity is in an- 
tipathy to woman’s very nature. But if 
they are artists? See Georgia O'Keeffe. 
Or if they have a duty? See Edith Cavell. 
The prodigal sex may come to see their 
war duty differently in regard to clothes, 
housefurnishings, use of time, and all other 
expenditures if they consider it in terms 
of an interpretation of life. Ration your 
wants by the pale green light of austerity. 
Use the knife of synthesis. Synthesis is a 
Weapon. 


No books except Veblen are neces- 
sary, but it would help to make an 
exhibition — preferably one of works 
of art illustrating close synthesis. Pic- 
tures, carving, photographs, tools, ob- 
jects of utility, books, handicrafts, even 
clothes may be used. It would also be 
possible to show on one side of the 
room florid and flaunting art which 
is padded, but not synthesized — and 
on the other side, art with sound 
structural synthesis. Or, all the things 
to look at may represent the desirable, 
and into a huge glass bowl or a box 
may be thrown a lot of pictures and 
cards listing the undesirable — examples 
of loose construction and failures at 
synthesis. The last would allow includ- 
ing buildings, sculpture, many books 
and radio programs. 

If music is desired, use hymns: for 
the first topic, ‘Christian, dost thou 
see them?’’ by St. Andrew, Bishop of 
Crete (660-732); and for the close, 
**Lord life and God of our 
salvation’’ — Eighth Century hymn. 


of our 








II. Our Meetings Can Help to Secure the Peace 


By helping to set up 


PRIORITY FOR CHILDREN, HERE AND NOW 


In wartime there is as much need for trained workers in child care and 
education as there is for precision airplane workers. 


This meeting is to bring home to 
AAUW members and to the community 
the fact that in order to win the peace, 
children here and now must be cared for 
and educated in such a way that they can 
successfully cope with the responsibilities 
of the post-war world. This need for pri- 
ority for children concerns all communi- 
ties, large and small, crowded war centers 
and remote rural communities alike. 

This type of meeting can take any one 
of a number of turns, depending upon the 
local situation. If the most pressing prob- 
lem is the need for the care of young chil- 
dren, the discussion will center around 
nursery schools, children’s centers, and 
other services to families to assure ade- 
quate attention to the needs of the child 
under six. If the community has been 
troubled by a rising rate of delinquency 
and the lowered age of the so-called 
delinquent, such questions as extended 
school services and increased recreational 
facilities will be considered. Of first im- 
portance, however, is an adequate knowl- 
edge of what is the community’s most 
pressing problem of child education and 
welfare. 

A speaker? — Yes, if there is someone 
available who can tell you what the 
greatest child need is in terms of action 
to be taken; someone whose philosophy 
can immediately be related to the local 
situation. An educator, social worker, or 


— WiriiaM E. Bratz 


other community leader who has a broad 
point of view and who can present this 
problem clearly and succinctly would 
make an acceptable speaker. 

Better still, the meeting might repre- 
sent the culmination of a study of the 
needs of children in the community pre- 
sented in dramatic form by the Education 
Committee, child study group, or study 
committee. 

Children offer our most realistic con- 
tact with the post-war world. The chil- 
dren of today are the social order of to- 
morrow. Their reactions to the adult 
world will be largely in terms of early 
childhood experiences and communities 
must find new ways of safeguarding these 
experiences. These are some of the ques- 
tions that need to be answered before the 
most pressing problem concerning children 
can be determined: 

Who are these children? How many are 
there in your community? What are their ages? 
In what parts of the community do they live? 

How many of these young children live in 
their own homes with parents? How many are 
orphaned or in institutions? If living in their 
own homes, how many have mothers who are 
working? 

How many of the children from three to five 
are in nursery schools, child care centers, or 
day nurseries? How many five-year-olds are in 
kindergarten? 

Do the schools open early for children whose 
parents work? Do they remain open after 
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regular school hours? Do they serve school 
lunches? Do they have adequate playgrounds? 

Are children working in factories and stores? 
If so, how many, and where? What are their 
ages? Are they also attending school? 

What health programs are there for chil- 
dren? Clinics? School health services, etc.? 

How many town playgrounds are there? 
Where are they located? What other programs 
are there for children’s recreation? 

How about the present rate of juvenile de- 
linquency and how does it compare with the 
past rate? Who are the delinquents? 


The AAUW Journat has published a 
number of articles that could be used in 
preparing a program on children’s needs; 
for example, ‘‘Priority for Children’ 


By laying foundations for 
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(June 1942) and ‘‘Children in Wartime 
England’’ by W. E. Blatz (Fall 1942). 
Watch for articles and suggestions on 
new materials in forthcoming issues. 

‘*Conserving Human Resources in the 
Field of Early Childhood’’ by Lawrence 
Frank (from AAUW Headquarters, 15 
cents) gives a general point of view 
toward new services for children, as do 
the series of bulletins on Extended School 
Services from the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion and those on Standards of Child 
Health, Education, and Social Welfare 
from the U. S. Children’s Bureau. 

AAUW Headquarters, too, has a kit 
of materials on nursery schools and chil- 
dren’s centers and lists of other helpful 
references. 


THE UNITED NATIONS, BASIS OF WORLD 


ORGANIZATION 


We dare not postpone until tomorrow the arduous task of preparing our- 
selves for effective participation in the reconstruction of an ordered world 
when the military phase of this great conflict ceases. 

— AAUW Committee on International Relations 


In the concept of the United Nations 
we who are resisting Axis aggression 
have not only an alliance for war but the 
nucleus of world organization to provide 
security for law-abiding peoples in the 
future. It is not too soon to begin the co- 
operative solution of common problems 
which is the only sound basis for enduring 
peace. As yet, United Nations institutions 
are rudimentary. None of the council: or 
committees that determine war measures 
represents more than a few of the allied 
governments — a situation which has 
caused no little skepticism and pessimism 
among the smaller nations. 

A United Nations organization to pre- 
pare for peace will not grow by itself: 
there will need to be a constant, con- 


scious effort to make the United Nations 
a functioning reality as well as an inspir- 
ing idea. The development of the United 
Nations, therefore, would be an excellent 
topic for an AAUW branch meeting. 
The subject can be presented by means 
of an address with questions following, 
by means of a panel discussion, or in a 
series of short statements on various top- 
ics of special importance in connection 
with the United Nations. Some of the 
topics that might well be presented are: 
(1) The United Nations Declaration of 
January 1, 1942 and the Atlantic Charter; 
(2) inter-United Nations commitments 
and arrangements — treaties, administra- 
tive bodies, advisory councils; (3) United 
Nations Conferences; (4) commitments of 
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the United States to the development 
of world organization. 

Some questions that would be worth 
discussing are: 
(1) What should the United States do to has- 
ten the growth of effective world organiza- 
tion? 
(2) What can the AAUW do through study 
and action to support a strong policy of inter- 
national cooperation on the part of the United 
States? 
(3) What is being done by inter-organization 
agencies through which the AAUW can work 
in the United States, such as the Women’s Ac- 


By developing resources for 
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tion Committee for Victory and Lasting Peace 
and the Commission to Study the Organiza- 
tion of Peace? 


The sources suggested for the meeting 
on University Women in World Affairs 
are useful for a study of the United Na- 
tions. Special material on post-war 
planning can be obtained from the Com- 
mission to Study the Organization of 
Peace, 8 W. 40th Street, New York 
City. For AAUW action suggestions, 
watch AAUW publications and letters 
to branch and state presidents and inter- 
national relations chairmen. 


ESTABLISHING THE ECONOMICS OF A DEMOCRATIC 


PEACE 


One of the best things the war could do for us would be to break down 
permanently the habit of judging public or private enterprise as either all 
white or all black, depending on one’s point of view. We are, I think, head- 
ing deeper into a mixed economy where government takes the responsi- 
bility of over-all planning for full employment, but where big business, 
little business, cooperative associations, and that vast zone of nonprofit 


enterprise - 


churches, clubs, foundations, universities, and the like — 


all share the field. . . . The rights and duties of citizens, full employment, 
the budget of essentials, are not difficult to manage administratively or 
mentally when one thinks of all Americans as one great family. 


Today, the American people realize 
that a speedy and decisive victory must 
be followed by a peace which can be kept. 
They realize clearly, too — perhaps for 
the first time — that planning now for 


the economic world we want is our only 
intelligent approach to the problems of 
the future. Upon America’s solution of 
the crucial problems of economic organ- 
ization and industry-government rela- 
tions — to secure continuous productive 
activity and a fair degree of employment 


— Sruart CHAsE 


security — will depend the course of in- 
ternational peace. 

AAUW has already demonstrated an 
intelligent concern about post-war social 
and economic problems in various ways. 
Let us continue to be among the first 
organizations to look ahead. 

For nearly half the branches, the AAUW 
bulletin, ‘“Toward Post-War Adjustments 
in America,’’ has opened up major ques- 
tions about the essential economic aspects 
of a democratic peace. The individuals or 
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groups who have used this bulletin may 
be called on to present the program at 
this meeting. 

Five members of the branch may pre- 
sent carefully prepared and rehearsed six- 
minute talks on various aspects of the 
subject. Or the entire meeting may be 
carried on as the first session of a study 
group, with members scattered through 
the audience raising the questions under 
the skillful guidance of a discussion leader 
who has already covered much of the 
material on post-war economic and social 
problems. Or the meeting may consist of 
a series of brief reviews of outstanding 
current articles in the field. Secure a 
speaker for this meeting only if an unusu- 
ally well informed and first-rate speaker 
is available. 

The six-minute speakers might use this 
list of topics: 


Maintaining Full Employment 

Producing to Capacity 

Making the Financial System an Effective Tool 
for Economic Development 

Providing for Social Security 

Reshaping American Communities 


Or the following list, representing a 
different approach to the same prob- 
lems: 


The Consumer in the Post-War Economy 

The Worker in the Post-War Economy 

The Producer and Distributor in the Post-War 
Economy 

The Investor in the Post-War Economy 

The Government in the Post-War Economy 


Choose the approach which seems most 
appropriate for your group. 

As an alternative method of presenting 
these problems, two speakers may wish 
to divide the question into (1) the prob- 
lems of the transition period immediately 
after the war and (2) plans for long-time 
economic adjustments. The first would 
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include such problems as demobilization 
and employment of the men and women 
in the armed forces; cancellation or altera- 
tion of existing war contracts, disposal of 
war goods, and conversion of industry to 
peacetime production; the inflationary 
dangers of deferred consumer demand; the 
position of public works in relation to 
the housing industry. The second would 
include the long-time maintenance of 
“full employment’; high national in- 
come and full production; the develop- 
ment of principles to guide peacetime 
federal taxation and expenditure pro- 
grams; a new emphasis on consumer needs 
as the major factor in determining pro- 
duction and distribution; the expansion 
and coordination of the social insurances; 
and the place of industry and of govern- 
ment in relation to each goal. 


For this type of program, use the bul- 
letin, ‘“Toward Post-War Adjustments 
in America,"’ Contemporary America Series, 
December 1942. (30 cents from AAUW 
Headquarters. ) 

The Twentieth Century Fund (330 
West 42d Street, New York City) offers 
stimulating material: Wartime Facts and 
Post-War Problems (50 cents a copy), and 
the five-volume series, When the War 
Ends, by Stuart Chase ($1.00 a vol- 
ume), especially Volume 2, ‘‘Goals for 
America.” 

See also “‘From War to Work,”” Sur- 
vey Graphic, May 1943; and the pam- 
phlets of the National Planning Asso- 
ciation (800 21st Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C.), Guides for Post-War Plan- 
ning and When Demobilization Day Comes 
(each 25 cents). 

The National Resources Planning 
Board bulletins, Security, Work, and Re- 
lief Policies ($2.25) and National Re- 
sources Development Report for 1943: Part I, 
Post-War Plan and Program (25 cents) 
may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington, D. C, 
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By looking ahead to 


WOMEN’S PART IN THE POST-WAR WORLD 


Both in Canada and in the United States we are swinging towards full 
mobilization of womanpower, and that great war-created head of steam 
must not be shut off nor allowed to waste itself in ineffectual or unimpor- 
tant directions. No women in history have found themselves with so great 
a reservoir of power latent in their hands, nor with so great an obligation 
to use it wisely. 

Just as men and women are standing shoulder to shoulder up and down 
our assembly lines; just as they are complementing one another in our 
fighting services; just as women have as readily given their lives in line of 
duty as have men, so both halves of creation will have to recognize that a 
post-war world practical to live in must be built and maintained in running 
order as a joint concern. The old jealousies between men and women were 
as wasteful as they were stupid. I cannot believe that our good sense will 
allow them to come back and cripple us. 


— Irene Barrp, Canadian National Film Board 


Building upon the great “‘war-created 
head of steam,’” we wish to throw our 
vision and determination forward, to 
secure for the post-war world the contin- 
ued and ever greater values of partnership 
between men and women in everyday af- 
fairs and in world affairs. The purpose 
of this meeting is to help us see clearly 
the part that women should play in the 
post-war world, and to encourage AAUW 
members to take specific steps now lead- 
ing to women’s after-war full participa- 
tion in the ‘“‘intellectual, social, eco- 
nomic, and political life of the nation”’ 
and of the world organization. 

An interesting meeting may be planned 
on the following basis: A member of the 
branch Committee on Economic and 
Legal Status of Women, very possibly a 
lawyer, presents the background of wom- 
en’s economic and legal position and 
women’s waftime contributions, and 
emphasizes the necessity that women do 
a good job during the war and assume 
full responsibilities. Someone from the 
Social Studies Committee presents the 


kinds of problems likely to be uppermost 
in the post-war period, showing how 
women’s abilities will be needed to help 
solve them. An International Relations 
Committee representative outlines the 
support given by women to plans for a 
future world organization of nations and 
suggests the part women should play in 
the peace conference and in other confer- 
ences of the United Nations. A member of 
the Education Committee discusses school 
and college courses and the inculcation of 
attitudes which will prepare women to 
accept now and in the future these heavier 
responsibilities. All join in discussion of 
women considered qualified to fill certain 
specified important posts now, and of 
‘states of mind’’ that must be fostered 
among women and among men to lead 
them to regard women’s full participation 
in employment and public affairs as nor- 
mal and proper. The member of the Com- 
mittee on Economic and Legal Status of 
Women concludes the meeting with sug- 
gestions of action that will help to carry 
out some of the points made. 
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These are questions that need to be 
answered by thoughtful women who 
wish their strength to be felt in the future 
for a better world: 


How did women rise to meet the emergency of 
the World War in 1917 and 1918? How are they 
doing their share in the war today? 

What reaction against women’s rights set in 
after the last war, especially evident in the 
1930's? What can we do to prevent a similar 
reaction after this war? (What is a recom- 
mendation of the national AAUW Committee 
on Economic and Legal Status of Women?) 
Full employment is held to be the great po- 
litical problem of the post-war world. What 
are some of the plans for full employment here 
and in England? Do they include women who 
wish and need to work, whether married or 
single, as well as men? How should women 
concern themselves with these plans? 


What other social and economic problems 
will be uppermost in ‘‘the shattered and seeth- 
ing world”’ after the war, and how are women 
especially concerned? 


What specifically are women’s organizations 
now doing to encourage a future world organ- 
ization of nations? Should women be recom- 
mended for participation in the peace conference? 


By demonstrating the place of 
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What should be women’s share in post-war 
reconstruction work abroad? 


What should women do now to prepare them- 
selves for these tasks? 


How may they proceed in changing attitudes 
of men and of women on the ability of women 
to participate fully? 


As reference material, the special 50 
cent edition of Pearl Buck’s book, Of 
Men and obtainable from 
AAUW Headquarters, sets the stage, 
pointing to the greater role for women 
necessary in the future. A series of 
thirty articles by prominent women on 
*“‘Women and the World We Want,” 
published in the Christian Science Monitor 
on Tuesdays and Fridays from the be- 
ginning of January 1943 to the middle 
of April, offers excellent material, as 
do the statements of leading women on 
**What Kind of a World Do We Want?’ 
printed in the New York Times, April 8, 
1943. 

In general, references on topics for 
the meeting are scattered in periodicals 
and pamphlets; a reference list will be 
available from Headquarters on request 
in the fall of 1943. 


Women, 


It is our duty, our responsibility, perhaps our glory, to be able to pre- 
serve for Europe the heritage of culture which she has transmitted to us, 
and perhaps, when peace comes, to return it to her with the interest she 
richly deserves, and thus to pay our incalculable debt to every country 
from which the richness of our diverse civilization has been drawn. 

— Proressor Marjorie H. Nicorson, Columbia University 


AAUW has a right to be very proud of 
its fellowship program, — proud of the 
specific contributions our former fellows 
are making now through war work in 
many fields, proud of the service our fel- 
lowships are performing in helping gifted 
women scholars to prepare to take their 
part in the renaissance of liberal educa- 


tion which we all hope for when peace is 
established. For that peace, the AAUW 
fellowship program is not only contribut- 
ing to the training of scholars, but is 
helping to keep alive the whole concept 
of the place of a rich culture and the im- 
portance of the free search for knowledge 
and truth in any on-going civilization. 
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A branch meeting on fellowships in 
these times should go beyond the thought 
of money-raising, to focus on the intel- 
lectual values for which the fellowship 
program stands. Better than a single 
speaker for this type of program is a 
panel, the members primed to present 
respectively, in five-minute talks (1) a 
concise résumé of our fellowship program, 
(2) what is happening to education and 
culture in Europe, (3) wartime pressures 
on higher education in this country, 
(4) what our former fellows are doing 
today to help their country at war, (5) 
how fellowships are preparing for the 
future. 

For a briefer and less formal program 
there are a variety of approaches: drama- 
tizations or impersonations, a Fellowship 
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Quiz or True-False Questionnaire, or a 
report on the always-fascinating story of 
our fellows’ work in wartime, including 
our Latin American fellows. 


A working outline for a panel dis- 
cussion of ‘Fellowships in a World at 
War,”” with full bibliography, may be 
secured from Headquarters. Also avail- 
able are different types of dramatiza- 
tions and impersonations by creative 
writing groups and other branch mem- 
bers, materials for preparing such pro- 
grams, and the ‘*‘True-False Question- 
naire’ and *‘Fellowship Quiz.”’ 

For the fellows’ war work, see the 
JourNat, January, June, and Fall issues, 
1942, and Winter 1943. And for any 
fellowship program, watch the current 
Journats and The General Director's 
Letter for announcements and news. 


By giving direction through knowledge of 


THE TRADITIONS AND CHALLENGE OF AAUW 


The Association is an unsensational group of idealistic realists, with 
brains and training, seeking for themselves individually and for society, 
national and international, the satisfactions of things intellectual and 
spiritual and better conditions under which such things may flourish. 


New members need indoctrination in 
AAUW. They need to know not simply 
the formal requirements for membership, 
but the civilized tradition for which the 
Association has stood, and the signifi- 
cance of its present-day striving. There is 
inspiration in the story of the pioneers 
who set the course for AAUW, sixty-odd 
years ago; there is guidance for our ac- 
tivities today in the history of the Asso- 
ciation’s part in other crises. 

At the first branch meeting of the year, 
a program might well be arranged to in- 
troduce members to their organization's 
history and purpose, and at the same time 
sketch the branch activities which will 


— Meta G1tass 


fulfill that purpose in the coming year. A 
know-your-Association program at the 
outset will help to keep branch activities 
‘“‘on the beam’’ throughout the year. 
Other brief features to acquaint members 
with their own organization could be 
planned for successive meetings. 
These are suggestions: 


(1) A dramatization of high points in 
AAUW history. 


A creative writing group or other 
branch members might prepare an origi- 
nal sketch (from sources listed below) 
—and learn much AAUW history in 
the process. A dramatization will be 
available from Headquarters. 
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(2) A speaker or a panel, presenting the 


topic, ““Know your AAUW,”’ with 
liveliness and understanding. 


The History of the AAUW, 1881-1931, 
($2.00 from Headquarters) gives much 
material for this type of program, espe- 
cially in Chapter XXIX. The work- 
book, The AAUW, What It Is and What 
It Does, is a brief supplement, together 
with the leaflets ‘“Today’s Challenge”’ 
and “You Will Want to Join. . . .”’ 

See also, ‘Learn or Perish as College 
Women,”’ by Dorothy Canfield Fisher 
(Convention address, 1931; 10 cents from 
AAUW Headquarters); and ““AAUW 
and Present-Day Life,’’ by Meta Glass, 
and *‘Looking Backward — And For- 
Ward,”’ by Marion Talbot, both in the 
June 1937 Journat. Recent issues of the 
Journat and General Director’ s Letter will 
supply current material. 

Herbert Agar’s A Time for Greatness 
is significant for a discussion of the 
challenge to AAUW. 


(3) An AAUW “Information Please’’ pro- 


gram, with a clever member versed in 
AAUW history questioning a panel 
that includes older and more recent 
members. 


A set of questions (with key to the 
answers for those who don’t have 
AAUW history at their fingertips) may 
be obtained from Headquarters. Ask for 
**AAUW Information Please.”’ 


A news commentator, assigned five 
minutes at every meeting to call at- 
tention to important developments 
in the national Association and relate 
them briefly to AAUW'’s philosophy 
and history. 


Plenty of material will be found in 
current issues of the Journat and the 
General Director's Letter; sources sug- 
gested under (2) will give valuable 
background. 





INFORMATION AND UNDERSTANDING 
To Speed Victory and Lay Foundations for Peace 


oOMEONE has said that a really informed 
S person is worth more than a bomb in 
winning this war, and certainly ignorance 
is the greatest danger to be overcome in 
establishing peace. 

The leadership which AAUW groups 
are giving now in protection of children, 
support of education, consumer problems, 
housing, utilization of womanpower, 
evolution of a functioning international 
organization, all grow out of years of 
study, fact-finding, and interpretation 
through discussion. Because they were 
prepared through previous study, AAUW 
groups have been ready to train workers 
and supply leaders and organize activities 
to carry out war programs. It would be 
short-sighted now to let our well rundry. 

It may be necessary to work out new 
methods where it is difficult to arrange 
time and transportation for the accus- 
tomed study groups. Small committees to 


The Child, the Family, and the School 


To aid intelligent handling of prob- 
lems of child adjustment, of family liv- 
ing, and of school administration is part 
of AAUW’s wartime responsibility for 
morale on the home front. Here are a few 
suggestions for study which will con- 
tribute to the home-front war effort. 


Our CHILDREN AND THE WAR 


A number of branches have had panel 
discussions in which persons expert in 
understanding the child apply their 


make investigations and report, decen- 
tralized small groups that finally pool 
their conclusions, discussion meetings 
planned to utilize intensive individual 
study — these are a few of the ways of 
meeting current limitations. 

The tasks we set for ourselves as an 
association take on a different specific 
meaning in each local AAUW group, as 
the individuals in the group and their 
communities differ in their needs and 
interests. The important point to keep in 
mind is that all the tasks — including the 
important task of making up our own 
minds on questions of governmental pol- 
icy — have this in common: they call for 
a foundation of information and know!l- 
edge on which to proceed. 

These pages indicate some of the areas 
in which information and knowledge 
will be most needed to meet the chal- 
lenge of the coming year. 


knowledge of children to a few specific 
wartime problems such as the absence of 
fathers, the frequent changes of residence, 
fears, expressions of aggression or hatred, 
etc. Of special importance also are plans 
for helping children to share in the war 
effort. 

The topic “‘Children and the War” 
also lends itself to a series of discussions 
among parents who are finding that war- 
time problems demand a deeper knowl- 
edge of general child development. 
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REFERENCE MATERIAL 


Some of the helpful books and magazines 
which your library should have are the 
following: 


You, Your Children, and War. Dorothy W. 
Baruch. D. Appleton Century Co., New 
York City, 1942. 

Our Children Face War. Anna W. Wolf. The 
Riverside Press. Cambridge, Mass. 1942. 

Child Study, a Quarterly Journal of Parent Edu- 
cation. 

National Parent Teacher Magazine. 

Parent's Magazine. 

The American Family (magazine). 

Additional bibliographies and the study guide, 
“Children and the War,” available from 
AAUW Headquarters. 


WaR AND THE AMERICAN FAMILY 


AAUW's family study caught the 
American family between a great depres- 
sion and a world war. It will be illuminat- 
ing to discuss the trends in family life 
discovered then, with their bearing on 
wartime family problems and implica- 
tions for the future. Some of the topics of 
special interest are the moral value of 
rationing, the war's effect on woman's 
position and on marriage, new trends in 
parent-child relations, children’s place in 
the war effort, the rise in juvenile delin- 
quency and its implications, and the 
American way of the future. 

These topics lend themselves well to 
panel discussions in which specialists in 
the community participate. Even more 
rewarding will be a series of evening dis- 
cussions planned to include both fathers 
and mothers. One branch, Elkhart, Indi- 
ana, shared its study group on the family 
by arranging a series of radio discussions 
to serve its entire community. 


REFERENCE MATERIALS 


Helpful references include AAUW materials 
such as ‘‘War and the American Family — 
A Bibliography”’ (10 cents), and ‘“The Amer- 


ican Family in Elkhart, Indiana,”” an AAUW 
branch radio project (price to be announced). 
The references given under *‘Our Children and 
the War’’ contain material in this area also, 
as does Dr. Margaret Mead’s new book, And 
Keep Your Powder Dry. Send for further informa- 
tion on bibliographies and study guides. 


Know Your ScHoots in WARTIME 


Communities confronted with wartime 
problems in the public schools are finding 
that some of them stem from unsolved 
problems of peacetime — low salaries, 
crowded classrooms, inadequate school 
boards, unawakened communities. 

Open forum community meetings are 
helpful when some one specific problem 
calls for action; but constant, long-time 
study of the schools by AAUW members 
lays a foundation for action when needed 
and helps to keep community support 
which will maintain the schools at a 
high level. 


REFERENCE MATERIAIS 
Some of the practical references which will 

be of particular help in wartime are the 

following: 

Know Your Public School Series, consisting of 
ten pamphlets discussing the school board, 
administrative officers of the school, financ- 
ing the school, etc. Order from U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 
5 cents each. 

What the Schools Should Teach in Wartime. Edu- 
cational Policies Commission, 1201 16th 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 1943. 
10 cents. 

Wartime Handbook for Education. National Edu- 
cation Association, 1201 16th Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 1943. 15 cents. 

School Children and the War Series. Pamphlets 
such as School Services for Children of 
Working Mothers, All-Day School Pro- 
grams for Children of Working Mothers, 
and Nursery Schools Vital to America’s 
War Effort. Order from U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 5 cents 
each. 
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Planning Schools for Tomorrow — The Issues In- 
volved. John Guy Fowlkes. Order from U. S. 


Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C. 10 cents. 


Young Children and the War — An Educa- 
tional Policy. Statement by the Wartime 
Commission, U. S. Office of Education, 
March 25, 1942. Obtainable from AAUW 
Headquarters. 


Basic Cu1itp Care CoursEz 


Such a course may be given by local 
OCD offices when it is for the purpose of 
training volunteers, but in many com- 
munities AAUW has been given respon- 
sibility for the course or has cooperated 
with other groups. In addition, many 
new groups in child development are be- 
ing formed by branches which have 
young mothers as new members. 
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REFERENCE MATERIALS 


A list of wartime training courses for vol- 
unteers is available at Headquarters for those 
who are interested in organizing a community 
course. Bibliographies and study guides are 
available also for the basic courses in child 
care. Such books as Your Child's Development 
and Guidance, by Lois Hayden Meek (Lippin- 
cott, Philadelphia) and Understanding Your 
Baby, by Lois R. Schulz and Mollie S. Smart 
(Merrill-Palmer School, 71 Ferry Avenue, East, 
Detroit, Michigan) will appeal especially 
to young mothers. 


For additional suggestions for study send 
for these AAUW pamphlets available at na- 
tional Headquarters without charge: 


Mobilizing AAUW Education Programs for 
War Services: suggestions for programs in 
child development, education for family life, 
and cooperation with schools and libraries. 

Changing Patterns in AAUW Education Pro- 
grams: excerpts from branch reports. 


New Training for Youth in High School and College 


CHANGES IN SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Tremendous revisions in the training of 
our youth are in progress, as schools ad- 
just to the demands of war and seek to 
take into account new knowledge and 
new social processes needed by the citi- 
zens of the post-war world. How has the 
war affected your own schools? What are 
the reasons for current changes? Should 
these wartime innovations be carried over 
into the future? AAUW through being 
informed about what is happening should 
be ready to help education move forward. 
Rightly is it said that a basic and intelli- 
gent revision in secondary school educa- 
tion will do more than any other single 
act of public policy to solve democracy’s 
problems in a future that already presses 
close upon us. 

A group might well divide its work 
into gathering facts on the current situa- 
tion, considering lessons learned from the 


emergency, and developing a philosophy 
for a more vital education after the war. 
The benefits of the study should be shared 
with the community through panels or 
forums or open meetings as a shaping in- 
fluence in the general thinking on local 
educational policies. 


REFERENCE MATERIALS 


Education for Today and Tomorrow. Floyd W. 
Reeves. Harvard University Press, Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts. 1942. $1.00. 

Secondary Education as Public Policy. Paul R. 
Mort. Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 1943. $1.00. 

Education Faces the Future — An Appraisal of 
Contemporary Movements in Education. 1. B. 
Berkson. Harpers, New York City. 1943. 
$3.50. 

Introduction to American Public Education — A 
Survey of Our Whole Educational System. C. A. 
DeYoung. McGraw-Hill, New York City. 
1942. $3.25. 
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Adventure in American Education Series. Harpers, 
New York City. 

1. The Story of the Eight-Year Study, 
Wilford M. Aiken. 1941. A concise report 
of what went on in the thirty schools 
that were freed from college entrance 
requirements, a summary of findings, and 
their implications for secondary and 
higher education. $1.75. 
2. Exploring the Curriculum, H. H. Giles, 
S. P. McCutchen, and A. N. Zechiel. 
$2.50. 
3. Appraising and Recording Student 
Progress, Eugene R. Smith, Ralph W. 
Tyler, et al. $3.00. 
4. Did They Succeed in College? Dean 
Chamberlin, Enid Straw Chamberlin, 
Neal E. Drought, and William E. Scott. 
$2.50. 
5. Thirty Schools Tell Their Story. $4.00. 


DEVELOPMENTs IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


As individuals who have benefited from 
the best that America offers in higher ed- 
ucation, we often ask ourselves now 
whether the precious years of young 
womanhood were spent profitably. Many 
of us wish, especially in this war period, 
that we knew more about the physical 
sciences, that we had good technical 
training, that we could speak foreign 
languages. Some of us think that our col- 
leges trained our minds to the detriment 
of our emotional responses; others think 
that so much time was spent in ‘‘commu- 
nity living’’ and extra-curricular activities 
that we failed to acquire the knowledge 
and the discipline of clear thinking that 
colleges, of all institutions, are expected 
to furnish. 

The opportunity to clarify our views is 
afforded in a study group planned to guide 
alumnae in assessing the value to them- 
selves of their own college education; to 
Stimulate acquaintance with changes 
taking place in higher education, espe- 
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cially of women; to encourage the discus- 
sion and evaluation of past and present 
collegiate curricula; and to prepare alum- 
nae to take intelligent action regarding 
policies and programs in their own col- 
leges in this time of academic experi- 
ment and revision. 

The review should most certainly in- 
clude study of topics such as the current 
disputations on the liberal arts and of the 
special ef +ts of the colleges to prepare 
their women students for maximum war 
service and at the same time for effective 
living in the post-war world. 


REFERENCE MATERIALS 


The Higher Education of Women: A Guide to 
Alumnae Discussion and Action. AAUW. 
1942. 25 cents. Contains extensive refer- 
ences on each of the several subjects pre- 
sented in the discussion guide. 

Women After College. Robert G. Foster and 
Pauline Park Wilson. Columbia University 
Press. 1942. Available to members of AAUW 
study groups at special price, $1.15. Order 
from Merrill-Palmer School, 71 Ferry Av- 
enue, East, Detroit, Michigan. 

Developments in Higher Education — Wise 
and Otherwise. Address by Walter Crosby 

Eells. Available from AAUW to leaders of 
study groups in higher education. 

A New Design for Women's Education. Constance 
Warren. Frederick A. Stokes Co., New 
York City. 1940. $2.00. 

New York Times, Sunday edition, Education 
Page. 

Reports prepared by College Guidance Com- 
mittee of Kansas City, Missouri, Branch, 
from poll of 100 colleges and universities. 
Available from AAUW Headquarters. 20 
cents. 

Bulletins of the Committee on College Women 
Students and the War, of the American 
Council on Education. Bulletins number 
35, 42, 44, 45, 47, 50, 51, 53. Available 
gratis from the American Council on Edu- 
cation, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, 
D. C. 
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Social and Economic Problems 


We are all playing a part, whether we 
will or no, in a home-front offensive that 
makes incalculable demands on the na- 
tion’s ability to produce, to distribute 
fairly, to consume wisely, and to cooper- 
ate in far-reaching social and economic 
adjustments. The outcome depends on the 
intelligence with which we meet these 
demands. 

Through our AAUW groups we can 
muster information and come to thought- 
ful conclusions on important home-front 
issues; we can lay the foundation for indi- 
vidual action as citizens, and for group 
action through AAUW projects. 

Read ‘‘Social Studies in AAUW: Scope 
and Meaning’’ and the ‘‘Manual-for So- 
cial Studies Chairmen and Manual on 
Wartime Community Activities’’ before 
undertaking plans in this field. The Gen- 
eral Director’ s Letter gives current helps and 
new materials. Only brief, basic sugges- 
tions are given here. 

The use of varying devices will give in- 
terest in presenting the subject matter. 
You may, for example, launch your series 
of discussions with a ‘*War-time Eco- 
nomics Quiz,’’ and determine the sequence 
and assignment of topics from the results. 
Or launch your series by an open meeting 
at which the local experts on the subject 
form the members of the panel. Use the 
technique of the debate, having papers, 
pro and con, or reports to start the dis- 
cussions. Or require definite tasks from 
one meeting to the next: the preparation 
of a report, information from interviews 
of officials or from direct first-hand in- 
quiry into the community problems. 

Suggested subjects are given below. The 
few basic references listed under each 
subject will give leads to other readings. 
New materials will, of course, appear 
frequently on all these topics as the war 
goes on. Consult periodical indexes, the 
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Public Affairs Information Service, and 
the American Library Association reading 
lists at your public library. 


Current NATIONAL SociAL AND 

Economic ProsLeMs 
REFERENCE MATERIALS 

Contemporary America Series. Bulletins issued 
monthly with subjects determined by the 
course of events and the expressions of in- 
terest from members. Series of five, 50 cents 
from AAUW Headquarters. 

Public Affairs Pamphlets, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City. 10 cents each. 

Survey Graphic, 112 E. 19th Street, New York 
City. $1.00 a year. 

Weekly journals: Business Week, Time, U. S. 
News, Nation. 


ConsuMERS IN WARTIME 
REFERENCE MATERIALS 


The Consumer Goes to War. Caroline F. Ware. 
1942. 85 cents from AAUW Headquarters. 
Inflation Packet. 60 cents from AAUW Head- 
quarters. Includes: 
University Women against Inflation (Re- 
print, Spring Journat, 1943, 10 cents). 
Contemporary America bulletins: 
Inflation (November 1941) 15 cents. 
Conservation (December 1941) 25 
cents. 
Borrowing for Victory (March 1942) 
25 cents. 
New Federal Taxes (October 1942) 
10 cents. 
Wartime Living Costs (November 
1942) 15 cents. 
Toward Post-War Adjustments in 
America (December 1942) 30 cents. 
The Consumer Kit. $1.25 from AAUW Head- 
quarters. 
National Consumer-Retailer Council news 
notes. 8 W. 40th Street, New York City. 
Group Services Bulletin. Group Services Branch, 
Office of Price Administration, Washington, 
D. C. Issued periodically. Free. 

Consumer Education Service. American Home 
Economics Association, Mills Building, 
Washington, D. C. $1.00 a year. 
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WELFARE DURING THE WAR AND AFTER 
REFERENCE MATERIALS 


Social Welfare Services and the War. (Con- 
temporary America Series, January and Febru- 
ary, 1943.) From AAUW Headquarters. Part 
I, 30 cents, Part II, 20 cents. 

Social Welfare. Elizabeth S. May. (Study 
guide.) 1938. 50 cents from AAUW Head- 
quarters. 

Your Community. Joanna Colcord. Russell Sage 
Foundation, 130 E. 22d Street, New York 
City. 1941. 85 cents. 

Social Work Yearbook, 1943. Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, 130 E. 22d Street, New York City. 
$3.50. 

Security, Work, and Relief Policies, National Re- 
sources Planning Board Report. 1943. $2.25 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. 

Annual Report of the Social Security Board, 1942. 
30 cents from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C. 

Survey Midmonthly, 112 E. 19th Street, New 
York City. $3.00 a year. 


Lasor STANDARDS IN WARTIME 
REFERENCL MATERIALS 


Labor Standards in Wartime. Bibliography 
available from AAUW Headquarters on 
request. 

Fair Labor Standards. (Study guide.) 1939. 
From AAUW Headquarters, Part I, 50 cents; 
Part II, 35 cents. 

Monthly Labor Review, Bureau of Labor Statis- 


International Relations 


To reach right decisions on foreign 
policy in the midst of war, to devise meas- 
ures that give promise of enduring peace, 
we need a hard, realistic basis of knowl- 
edge. And it is ‘‘we, the people,’” who 
must have that knowledge, for we will, 
in the end, make the decisions. 

Here are subjects on which AAUW 
groups should now be acquiring informa- 
tion and understanding: 
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tics, U. S. Department of Labor. $3.50 a 
year, from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C. 

International Labor Office pamphlets, I. L. O., 
Montreal, Canada, or branch office, Inter- 
national Labor Office, Washington, D. C. 


Wartime ComMMuNITY CHANGES AND Com- 
MUNITY PLANNING 


REFERENCE MATERIALS 

Housing in War and Peace. (Contemporary Amer- 
ica Series, February 1942.) 15 cents. 

Materials from the National Resources Plan- 
ning Board, National Planning Associa- 
tion, National Housing Agency, and Na- 
tional Civic and Planning Association. 

Hearings and Reports of the Tolan Committee 
Investigating National Defense Migra:ion. 


Post-War Economic ADJUSTMENTS 
REFERENCE MATERIALS 


Toward Post-War Adjustments in America. 
(Contemporary America Series, December 1942.) 
30 cents a copy. 

Wartime Facts and Post-War Problems, discus- 
sion guide. Twentieth Century Fund, 330 
W. 42d Street, New York City. April 1943. 
50 cents. 

When the War Ends. Stuart Chase. Twentieth 


Century Fund. 1942, 1943. Five vols., $1.00 
each. 


Public Policy Digest, National Planning Associ- 
ation, 800 21st Street, N. W., Washington, 
D. C. 50 cents a copy. 


Growth of the United Nations as a 
Concept and as an Organization 

The Future of Central Europe 

Colonial Questions 

Eastern Asia 

The Soviet Union 


REFERENCE MATERIAL 
New material is constantly appearing and 
new developments are shifting emphasis. 
Most useful here and now are a few general 
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suggestions which will be helpful to AAUW 
groups in outlining individual reading courses, 
group study courses, discussion series. 

Use the best history and geography text- 
books available in local libraries. Watch cur- 
rent developments on the chosen topics in 
news magazines and reliable newspapers. 
Consult the following sources for help on 
special subjects: 


Official Publications 


The Congressional Record 

Department of State: 

Department of State Bulletin, weekly. Order 
from Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. $2.00 a year. 

Pamphlets and releases on special sub- 
jects such as Trade Agreements, Foreign 
Reconstruction and Rehabilitation, etc. 

Office of War Information, Washington, D. C. 
Occasional pamphlets and bulletins. Ob- 
tainable on request directly or through 
AAUW Headquarters. 

United Nations Information Office, 610 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. Monthly review 
and special studies. Material from and 
about all of the United Nations. 


Non-official Publications 


Commission to Study the Organization of 
Peace, 8 W. 40th Street, New York City. 
Bulletins, reports, study guides. 

Woodrow Wilson Foundation Library, 8 W. 
40th Street, New York City. Bulletins, re- 
prints, bibliographies. 

Library of International Relations, 83 Ran- 
dolph Street, Chicago. Reference service for 
groups in midwest area. 


Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 
International Conciliation (monthly). 507 W. 
117 Street, New York City. Reading lists 
prepared at Carnegie Endowment Library, 
700 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 

Foreign Policy Association, 22 E. 38th Street, 
New York City. Foreign Policy Reports (semi- 
monthly), Foreign Policy Bulletin (weekly), 
Headline Books (quarterly). 

American Council, Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions, 129 E. 52d Street, New York City. Far 
Eastern Survey (fortnightly), research mon- 
ographs, pamphlets. 

The East and West Association, 40 E. 49th 
Street, New York City. Study guides and 
bibliographies on China, India, the Near 
East, the Philippines. 

American Peace Society, 734 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D. C. World Affairs (quar- 
terly). 

World Peace Foundation, 40 Mt. Vernon 
Street, Boston. Documents on American 
Foreign Relations (annual volume), pam- 
phlets on special subjects. 

American Friends of German Freedom, 120 
E. 16th Street, New York City. In Re: Ger- 
many, a critical bibliography of books and 
magazines (monthly). 

American Association of University Women. 

Problem-of-the-Month Series 
(eight monthly bulletins on current topics, 
beginning Octobcr of each year). Includes 
special supplements, “Battle of the Air- 
waves.’” Also pamphlets and special study 
guides. 

Special Magazines: Amerasia (semi-monthly), 
Foreign Affairs (quarterly), Free World 
(monthly). 


International 


The Economic and Legal Status of Women 


Ustnc WoMANPOWER TO WIN THE WaR 


Thorough study of the subject proposed 
for the branch meeting of this title will 
appropriately precede and accompany the 
branch meeting and the related com- 
munity activities. 

REFERENCE MATERIALS 

See list of references given for the branch 

meeting. 


STANDARDS AND ADJUSTMENTs FOR WOMEN 

IN War Preo>ucTION 
REFERENCE MATERIALS 

Womanpower. Handbook issued by AAUW and 
American Council on Public Affairs, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1943. Price probably $2.00. 

Bulletins available free of charge (single 
copies) from the Women’s Bureau, U. S. De- 
partment of Labor, Washington, D. C., and 
from similar bureaus in the states. 


ser 
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INFORMATION AND UNDERSTANDING — FOR VICTORY AND PEACE 


RECOGNITION OF WoMEN ON Poticy-MaxK- 
ING Boarps AND CoMMISssIONS 


Study the numbers of women who are 
serving and who should be serving on state 
and local Defense Councils and on each 
committee connected with the Defense 
Councils, and on local War Price and Ra- 
tioning Boards. Study also the representa- 
tion of women on local and state educa- 
tional boards, social welfare boards, city 
councils, county boards of commissioners, 
etc. Now is a good time to conduct the in- 
quiry because, with so many men in the 
armed forces or overburdened with war 
assignments, there is more than ever a 
need and an opportunity for utilizing the 
talents of able women to strengthen es- 
sential agencies on the home front. 

After gathering information on the 
situation in your community and state, 
consider steps to be recommended to 
secure a proper representation of qualified 
women on these boards. This study will 
lead into one of the community activities 
suggested later. 


REFERENCE MATERIALS 


Women on Governing Boards. AAUW teport, 
March 1942, 18 pages (with references to 
other studies). Free on request to Head- 
quarters. 

Can Women Take the Long Step? AAUW 
Journat, Winter 1943, pages 82-83. 


The Arts 


When we come to building for peace 
and thinking over our national status in 
the arts, fundamental data can come out 
of an intimate acquaintance with what 
our own organization has done. 

The Association has already assembled 
much subject matter of the arts in logical 
sequence and is now acquiring the com- 
plementary art background of varied en- 
vironments: a region, two states, the 
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Tre Proposep Equat Ricuts AMEND- 
MENT TO THE CONSTITUTION 


AAUW members should know argu- 
ments for and against the proposed 
amendment as a means of securing equal 
status for women in wartime and in peace- 
time, and reasons for the AAUW’s stand 
opposing the Equal Rights Amendment 
as a method of obtaining equality for 
women, while favoring action to remove 
discriminations one by one, ‘“‘by laws 
specifically adapted to accomplish each 
particular purpose.”’ 


REFERENCE MATERIALS 


Next Step in the Emancipation of Women — 
An Equal Rights Amendment? AAUW 
Committee Answers No. AAUW Journat, 
April 1938, pages 160-164. 

Reasons for Opposing the Proposed Equal 
Rights Amendment. AAUW Journat, April 
1939, pages 153-157. 

Arguments For and Against the Equal Rights 
Amendment. Statement issued by the 
AAUW, April 1941, 19 pages (with bibli- 
ography), free on request to Headquarters. 

Two leaflets from other organizations opposed 
to the Amendment, available from AAUW 
Headquarters at 5 cents and 1 cent each. 

The Proposed Equal Rights Amendment to 
the Constitution Discussed Pro and Con, 
Congressional Digest, April 1943, 726 Jackson 
Place, N. W., Washington, D. C. 50 cents a 
copy, 5 copies at 40 cents each. 


large city branch, the individual branch 
according to different sizes and locations. 
Subject matter and setting are the two 
elements. Neither is much good alone. 
The educational science about it is how 
they interpenetrate. What actually works, 
and where and why? The references fol- 
lowing can make a beginning which will 
discover lines to be followed intensively; 
more material is available on request. 
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Tuer NATIONAL PRoGRAM IN THE ARTS 


A course to answer the question, 
*‘What does the Association do in the 
arts?’” may be a first step. 

REFERENCE MATERIALS 
Available from AAUW Headquarters 
How to Make Your Art Program (free). 
Branch Art Reports, 1941-1942 and 1942-1943 
issues (free). 
Community Art Programs (free). 
Study and Practice. 35 cents. 


ArT IN PERSONALITY 

Many cannot bear to accept now any- 
thing distilled and reduced to the ordered 
form of art. They want to hear only about 
life. Such groups might like biography; 
they are looking for the great patterns. 
Begin with the autobiographies of Win- 
ston Churchill and Madame Chiang Kai- 
shek, and set the tone as of today. The 
source below offers many names, and is a 
manual of method. 

REFERENCE MATERIAL 

Biography. A study syllabus. 15 cents from 

AAUW Headquarters. 


SpectAL STUDIES 


For a third course, make your own. 

Select from the flyleaf of ‘Branch Art 
Reports,’’ or from the booklet, AAUW 
Publications, the conventional courses 
which can be put together in your own 
way to build up to what you want to 
know or to do. Or volunteer to work with 
the AAUW Associate in Arts on some 
subject which interests you, and upon 
which the Association needs data: for ex- 
ample, post-war urban reconstruction; 
war memorials; war plays; the evolution 
of prizes in the arts, from the Pulitzer and 
Guggenheim awards on; new develop- 
ments in painting; the American prints; 
posters; a series of leaflets on the artists of 
your City or state. 

For these there may already be some 
reference material at Headquarters, and 
when plans are known in advance, 
branches can select different phases to 


work on, all sharing the completed 
product. 
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AAUW COMMUNITY PROJECTS 


To Strengthen the Home Front 


HE tradition, ‘‘from study to action,” 
leon the distinctive type of service 
that AAUW groups are accustomed to 
render their communities. Now, when 
every community is faced with new rfe- 
sponsibilities and baffling problems, this 
AAUW experience in study-based ac- 
tivity can be made a factor in winning 
the war. 

Of course university women every- 
where are cooperating in national war 
programs — war savings, salvage, con- 
servation, the rationing program; they 
are contributing to Red Cross and USO 
projects, and cooperating in other pro- 
grams which all citizens are expected to 
support. But these are individual services, 
not to be counted as AAUW's contribu- 
tion to the war. The branch will be 
guilty of wasting valuable material of 
war if it neglects to concentrate abilities 
of its members in specific AAUW ac- 
tivities to meet community problems. 

As a war service to country and com- 
munity, the AAUW branch has a rare op- 
portunity and a real obligation to under- 
take the task which requires the abilities 
of college-trained women and the back- 
ground of an organization experienced in 
educational methods — in other words, 
the task which will not be done if AAUW 
does not do it. 

Community projects appropriate for 
AAUW take many forms related to the 
Association's purpose as an educational or- 
ganization. Fact-finding surveys are par- 
ticularly valuable now, when many com- 


munities are changing so rapidly that 
there is no reliable picture of the com- 
munity to work from. Following a pat- 
tern of preparatory study, carefully 
planned investigation, and dissemination 
of findings to the public, these surveys 
often lead into some AAUW-sponsored 
project or pave the way for intelligent 
community action. 

Particularly notable is the branch work 
in community education. Hundreds of 
AAUW branches have organized open 
meetings, lectures, and forums to get illu- 
minating facts across to the community 
and stimulate public discussions of vital 
issues. They have sponsored radio pro- 
grams, furnished articles for the news- 
papers, maintained library centers on 
current questions, put on exhibits and 
demonstration programs, prepared and 
distributed leaflets, bulletins, and ref- 
erence lists on subjects important to the 
community. The need for this kind of 
education becomes more urgent each day, 
as American citizens are called on to de- 
cide momentous questions of wartime 
policy and reconstruction. 

The following pages outline only a 
few of the projects which AAUW 
branches might usefully undertake in the 
coming year. The selection of a project 
is, of course, determined by community 
needs and by the interests and experience 
of branch members. Whatever projects 
are chosen, they should be carried out 
by applying the tools of education to 
the problem. 
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SERVICES TO CHILDREN AND FAMILIES 


Nursery Schools and Child Care Centers 


The branch can help to give children 
needed care by establishing an AAUW 
nursery school or play school, by coop- 
erating in community child care centers, 
or by helping to establish programs of 
extended school services. 

See Kit on Services for Children: Nursery 
Schools, Day Care Centers, and Extended 
School Services (AAUW, 50 cents) for 
standards, procedures, etc. 

Send for a flyer listing contents. 


Constructive Occupation for Idle Hours 


Children need more constructive rec- 
reation as a protection in these disturbed 
times. Plays for or by children, play- 
grounds or recreation centers, increased 
library services for younger children, toy 
exchanges, have been successful AAUW 
projects. 


Help organize community plans to give 
children a real part in war work. Find 
ways of utilizing salvage campaigns, con- 


servation of needed materials, victory 
gardens, etc., as opportunities for con- 
structive occupation for the young child 
and as practice in the responsibilities of 
citizenship in a democracy. Helpful sug- 
gestions will be found in such AAUW 
materials as “‘Enjoying Our Children” 
(25 cents) and ‘‘Peter Pan Players’’ (10 
cents). Investigate the Junior Citizens 
Service Corps of the Office of Civilian 
Defense, organized for boys and girls under 
sixteen. Other suggestions are available 
at AAUW Headquarters. 


Health Services 


Nutrition projects are increasingly 
needed as we must adjust to rationing and 
war shortages. Clinics for children are 
another needed project, carried on, of 
course, in consultation with health 
authorities. 

Hidden Hungers in a Land of Plenty Cpub- 
lished 1941; 25 cents from AAUW Head- 
quarters) is a guide to community proj- 
ects in nutrition. 


SUPPORT OF SCHOOLS AND LIBRARIES 


What Your Schools Need 


Often the major need of the communi- 
ty’s schools is understanding: this means 
public meetings to discuss problems and 
let citizens know what their schools are 
doing. Or some specific service may be 
needed: help with the school lunch pro- 
gram, work for more efficient administra- 
tion, new state legislation, recruiting 
teachers, cooperation with school ad- 
ministrators and teachers, federal aid to 
education, and extended school services. 

See references under “‘Know Your 
Schools in Wartime,”’ page 233. A kit of 
materials on Federal Aid to Education is 


available from AAUW Headquarters (35 
cents). 
Extending Library Services 

Active support for local or county li- 
brary may include a library drive, forma- 
tion of a library committee, and in some 
cases actual running of a local library until 
public support can be secured. 

The aim of these library activities is 
to secure continuing and adequate public 
financial support. 

See the Library Kit for specific sugges- 
tions in wartime, such as library informa- 
tion center, army camp library, etc. (50 
cents from AAUW Headquarters). 
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GUIDANCE SERVICES IN BEHALF OF YOUTH 


Your branch may be able to respond to 
the plea of the U. S. Commissioner of 
Education: 


If there ever was a time for occupational in- 
formation and guidance, that time is now — 
not only for the sake of the boys and girls 
themselves, but because we cannot afford to 
waste the manpower which the lack of such 
information and counseling would mean. 


Many AAUW groups have already 
demonstrated their ability to supplement 
the services of overburdened school staffs 
in resolving the confusion of young peo- 
ple through constructive individual guid- 
ance and counseling. 

Guidance projects will, of course, be 
geared with established programs of the 
schools, and other community agencies 
concerned with youth will be called on 
to help. 

This kind of project requires knowl- 
edge of what is happening in both sec- 
ondary and higher education, — a grasp 
of trends, as well as detailed information 


on current programs. Preparatory study 
of various youth studies will be helpful. 

A helpful guidance project may take 
the form of a booklet for general distribu- 
tion, listing local educational and cul- 
tural opportunities, or sponsorship of 
panel discussions, open to the public, on 
opportunities and directions for youth. 

Other specific suggestions are found in 
these publications: 


The Guidance Kit ($1.00 from AAUW Head- 
quarters), which includes the bulletins, The 
Story of the Illinois State Guidance Project, 
Guidance Programs of AAUW Branches, 
The Higher Education of Women —A 
Guide to Alumnae Discussion and Action. 

The Guide to Guidance. Published annually by 
the National Association of Deans of 
Women, 1201 16th Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. Annotated bibliography, con- 
taining references to hundreds of books and 
articles, both professional and popular. 

Guidance Problems in Wartime. Education and 
National Defense Series, Number 18. Wash- 
ington, D. C. U. S. Office of Education. 
20 cents. 


PROJECTS ON ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL FRONTS 


These are only examples of the many 
specific ways in which AAUW branches 
can contribute to the strengthening of 
community and nation by helping to meet 
the community’s economic and social 
problems of wartime. What the branch 
knows best — what it has already studied 
~— will determine the type of project. 


Consumer Information Center 


The branch can help the beleaguered 
consumer by gathering together informa- 
tion on the multitude of programs oper- 
ating in the community that affect con- 
suMers. nutrition education; the Ration- 
ing and Price Panels of the War Price and 
Rationing Boards; the Consumer Interests 


Committee of the Defense Council; rent 
control; weights and measures control; 
inspection of market and restaurant sani- 
tation; school lunches; conservation, 
gardening, canning, and repair programs; 
and consumer education classes offered to 
the public. Study the consumer's position 
in the war economy and devise ways to 
pass on your information — on scatcities, 
substitutes, deteriorating quality, etc. A 
spot survey of households of the com- 
munity will determine kinds of consumer 
education needed and income levels repre- 
sented. 

The project may be undertaken by the 
AAUW branch (or its consumer study 
group) independently, or in cooperation 
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with the Consumer Interests Committee 
of the local Defense Council, or with 
other organizations. 

See these materials: 


The Consumer Kit. $1.25 from AAUW Head- 
quarters. 

The Inflation Packet. 60 cents from AAUW 
Headquarters. 

The Consumer Goes to War. By Caroline F. 
Ware. 85 cents from AAUW Headquarters. 

Group Services Bulletin. Group Services Branch, 
Office of Price Administration. Available on 
request. Periodical. 

Journal of Home Economics. American Home 
Economics Association, Mills Building, 
Washington, D. C. $2.50 a year. 

Consumer's Guide, published by U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Superintendent of Doc- 
uments. 50 cents a year. 

Bread and Butter. Weekly news sheet, Con- 
sumers Union, 17 Union Square, New York 
City. $1.00 a year. 

Business Week. McGraw Hill Publishing Co. 
$10.00 a year. 


Write also to these agencies in Wash- 
ington, D. C.: U. S. Office of Education, 
Office of War Information, Food Dis- 
tribution Administration, and Bureau of 
Home Economics. 


Consumer-Retasler Institutes 


Get consumers and retailers together to 
discuss what can be done in your com- 
munity to solve their common problem — 
wartime distribution of consumer goods. 
A program committee of retailers and 
consumers might organize a forum series, 
as a one- or two-day institute. The project 
calls for cooperation of AAUW members 
who have studied consumer problems, 
with top executives of stores and with 
other organizations. It will be most effec- 
tive in small cities. 

Send for these materials from the Na- 
tional Consumer-Retailer Council, 8 West 
40th Street, New York City: 
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NCRC News, 1942, 1943. 

Action Today Spells Victory Tomorrow Cleaflet 
series). Single copy free. 

Informative Labeling (booklet). 25 cents. 

Six-Point Program for Consumer-Retailer. 

Relations in a Defense Economy. Free in 
quantities up to five. 


See also the AAUW Journat, April 
1942, page 171. 


Projects to Reinforce Welfare Services 


If your community is agitated about 
some welfare problem brought on by the 
war — or isn’t agitated and ought to be 
— fact-finding and community education 
are needed. Health and medical care for 
civilians, social protection, industrial 
safety and health are a few of the most 
urgent problems which may affect the 
community's well-being and retard the 
war effort. Consult with the members of 
the Council of Social Agencies, the Public 
Welfare Department, and the committees 
of the Defense Council concerned. A sur- 
vey to get a clear picture of the situation 
may be desirable before community-wide 
education is launched. 


For such projects, obtain from AAUW 
Headquarters: 


AAUW Manual on Wartime Community Ac- 
tivities. Free. 

Social Welfare Services and the War. Contem- 
porary America Series, January, February, 
1943. Part I, 30 cents; Part II, 20 cents. 


You will also find useful the monthly 
journal Public Welfare (American Pub- 
lic Welfare Association, 1313 East 60th 
Street, Chicago, Illinois), and manuals of 
the federal Office of Defense Health and 
Welfare Services, Washington, D. C. 


Wartime Housing Activity 


The branch can help toward solving 
our difficult housing problems by: 
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(1) Cooperation with the War Housing 
Center, in the 125 war-industry areas 
where centers have been established. 

(2) Helping in a survey of housing needs 
and available housing facilities 

(3) Efforts to see that a representative 
Housing Committee is established in 
connection with the Defense Council. 


From AAUW Headquarters, obtain 

these references: 

Housing in War and Peace. Contemporary Amer- 
ica Series, January 1942. 15 cents. 

Manual on Wartime Community Activities. 
Free. 

Housing Packet. Price to be announced. 


Community Organization for Post-War 


Planning 


Organize a series of community forums, 
including representatives from various 
interest groups, to discuss the following 
subjects: 


(a) The major economic adjustments after 
the war—employment, production, 
high national income and spread of in- 
come, investment opportunities, and 
efficient distribution channels. 


(b) What is being done in post-war planning? 
(Use the Twentieth Century Fund Hand- 
book of Post-War Planning Agencies and 
the material in the AAUW study guide, 
‘Toward Post-War Adjustments in 
America,’ with summaries of the re- 
ports of the Commission to Study the 
Organization of Peace and the National 
Resources Planning Board.) 

(c) Planning for adjustments in your own 
community, utilization of productive 
facilities, maintenance of full employ- 
ment, and community rebuilding. 

(d) Social security and education in the post- 
war world and particularly in the local 
community. 


Organize a community planning coun- 
cil which will consider the various as- 
pects of planning for adjustments in your 
community and for your entire economic 
area. Secure basic information from your 
State Planning Board and your Local 
Planning Commission. 

For helpful materials, see ‘“Toward 
Post-War Adjustments in America,’’ Con- 
temporary America Series, December 1942, 
30 cents. See also references under **Study 
and Discussion.”’ 


A BASE FOR DECISIONS ON FOREIGN POLICY 


No matter what form of world organ- 
ization is established after the war, the 
United States must play a larger part in 
international affairs than ever before. 
American citizens will have to make up 
their minds on many issues of foreign 
policy. Continuous education about the 
world we live in, its inter-relationships, 
its trends and its problems, will be needed 
all over the country. To initiate or take 
part in community programs for this 
purpose is now, as in the past, a major 
obligation and privilege of the AAUW. 

For the coming year, we can see two 
lines along which such programs can be 
most usefully planned. Public meetings, 


discussion series, or radio broadcasts are 
suitable means of carrying on such 
programs. 


Americans on the Six Continents 
and the Seven Seas 


This will be a community project to 
promote understanding of this global 
war. Materials on the subject are avail- 
able everywhere. Maps, geography and 
history textbooks, the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica, files of the National Geographic 
Magazine, can be found in public, college, 
and high school libraries. The Headline 
Book, America’s Battlefronts (Foreign Pol- 
icy Association, 22 E. 38th Street, New 
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York City, 25 cents) is the best basic 
text. 

Motion pictures and travelogues can be 
used to good advantage, although care 
must be taken not to overemphasize mere 
picturesqueness. For lists of films and 
distributing agencies, write to the Office 
of War Information and to the Office of 
the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs 
(both in Washington, D. C.), and to the 
United Nations Information Office (610 
Fifth Avenue, New York City). 


The United Nations 


This community education project 
should be planned to foster appreciation 
of the joint efforts of all the nations re- 
sisting Axis aggression and to chart the 
development of the United Nations con- 
cept into the nucleus of a permanent 
international system. 

Material about the United Nations, 
separately and collectively, can be ob- 
tained from the following: 


MOBILIZING WOMANPOWER 


A War Job Information and Recruiting 
Center for College Women 


This type of project can perform a 
much-needed service in areas where in- 
dustries are employing trained people. It 
should be organized by the branch as a 
whole with possibly one especially in- 
terested committee, for example, Eco- 
nomic and Legal Status of Women or 
Education Committee, taking the respon- 
sibility for initiation of the project. The 
branch should be large enough to man 
the center, and cooperation with the U. S. 
Employment Service, the Civil Service 
Commission, and colleges and univer- 
sities with wartime training programs is 
essential. 

These references on establishing and 
Operating a war job information center 
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United Nations Information Office, 610 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 

U. S. Office of War Information, Washington, 
oe. &. 

Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs, Washington, D. C. 


Material on the institutional develop- 
ment of the United Nations can also be 
obtained from these sources. Our own 
Association offers a ‘*Plan for a Series of 
Public Meetings on the United Nations,”’ 
the International Problem-of-the-Month Se- 
ries, and special pamphlets and study 
guides. Write also for materials to the 
Commission to Study the Organization 
of Peace (8 West 40th Street, New York 
City), and the Women’s Action Com- 
mittee for Victory and Lasting Peace 
(640 Madison Avenue, New York City). 

Newspapers giving good coverage of 
foreign news, weekly news magazines, 
The Department of State Bulletin, Free World 
magazine, and Foreign Affairs are valuable 
periodical sources. 


IN YOUR COMMUNITY 


may be secured from AAUW Head- 

quarters: 

AAUW War Job Information and Recruitir 2 
Centers for College Women in New York 
City, Boston, and Philadelphia. 1942 and 
1943. Free. Descriptions of step-by-step pro- 
cedure. 

Suggestions for Establishment and Operation 
of War Job Information Centers. March 
1943. Free. 

See also accounts of such centers, and 
suggestions, in the AAUW Journat, 
Winter 1943, page 106; Spring 1943, page 
193; and the General Director's Letter, De- 
cember 1, 1942, pages 4-5. 


Publicity for War-Work Needs and 
Training Opportunities 


Help solve the war-industry woman- 
power problem by collecting information 
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on local needs for womanpower and on 
local training courses to prepare women 
for war work. Publicize this information 
through the branch and other organiza- 
tions, by means of newspaper publicity, 
etc. 

See ‘‘Publicity on War Training 
Courses,"" AAUW Journat, Fall 1942, 
pages 54-55. 


A Campaign to Put the Qualified Woman 
in the Post Where She Is Needed 


Make ‘“‘use of womanpower’’ more 
effective in your community by organiz- 
ing a Campaign to support a genuinely 
qualified woman for a responsible post in 
government, industry, or business. Work 
for recognition of women on policy- 
making boards and commissions. 

For background, send for the AAUW 
report, ““‘Women on Governing Boards’’ 
(free). See also ‘From Present to Future,”’ 
AAUW Journat, Winter 1943, pages 
82-83. 


To Raise Standards of Volunteer Service 
The AAUW Code of Ethics for Volun- 


teers defines for volunteer workers the 
standards which will make their contri- 
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bution effective. Distribute it to members 
of the branch, volunteer workers of the 
Defense Council, and through other agen- 
cies. (Sample copy free from Headquar- 
ters; 4 cent each in quantity.) 


Action on Laws and Regulations 


Watch for changes needed in local and 
state rules, regulations, and laws, to 
permit full use of the individual’s abili- 
ties, regardless of sex or marital status. 
Work, for instance, for removal of regu- 
lations preventing employment of mar- 
ried women as teachers, and for measures 
permitting women’s jury duty — remem- 
bering that such action helps to use 
womanpower in needed services. Watch 
national legislation affecting the status 
of the Women’s Reserves of the military 
service, and other measures affecting 
womanpower, such as the National War 
Service Act. When word comes from 
AAUW Headquarters that support of a 
particular measure is needed, organize 
local support. 

Almost every issue of the Journat and 
General Director's Letter has something on 
this subject. 


SERVICES TO THE TOWN IN THE ARTS 


The general references are the AAUW 
publications, ‘‘Community Art Programs’’ 
(gratis) and *“The Continuing City’’ (50 


cents ). 


Exhibitions 


Small communities which cannot pay 
for the conventional art center can come 
to the small one-room gallery and half 
a dozen exhibitions during the winter 
season. When this has been done for 
four years, a few will have a whole new 
language and others will have had some 
news and recreation, perhaps gained a 
More sensitive perception. 


The beginning of this project is the 
single exhibition; then a series planned 
in developing order. The branch can 
rent exhibitions at first, and after the 
war grow into supplementing them by 
making one or two exhibitions a year; 
local shows may be built upon such 
topics as “‘Art of the Nineties,’’ “The 
Straight Line,’’ ““The Curved Line,”’ “‘I 
Like This,’” as soon as study and ex- 
perience can select, unify, and interpret 
from the miscellaneous. 

An associated piece of work is helping 
to build up the art resources in the public 
library. 
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See: “‘Exhibitions’’ (35 cents from 
AAUW Headquarters). Also “‘ Branch Art 
Reports 1941-42,"’ on exhibitions, and 
related courses in design arts listed on 
the fly leaf; and “‘Exhibition Flyer, 1943- 
44" (both free from Headquarters). 


Children’s Art Center 


Colleges have lost their men art stu- 
dents. We shall need more of those who 
began young. 

There are few of these art centers for 
children in the country, and we should 
like very much to help start one or two 
in places of different size and facilities, 
in order to determine the possibilities 
and types of organization that are fea- 
sible. The AAUW Arts Associate can 
tell you the precedents in several institu- 
tions, what the minimum of preparation 
and equipment would be, and stands 
ready to help in your experiment by 
lending material and in other ways. 


South American Week 


The city of Memphis in May and June 
of 1943 staged a South American celebra- 
tion on such a scale that every citizen 
was bound to know about it. Fifty social 
organizations took part in presenting 
South American life by means of music, 
painting, sculpture, dancing, lectures, ra- 
dio, book reviews, pageants, promenades, 
motion pictures, food, customs, and 
costumes. 

If there is sufficient demand for it, an 
account of the Memphis plan will be 
mimeographed; but if there is no one in 
your community with personal experi- 
ence in this field, long preliminary study 
will be required to achieve creditable 
results. 

See the AAUW reading guide, *‘South 
America: Social Background of the Arts” 
(25 cents). Other information is available 
at Headquarters. 


INFLUENCING PUBLIC POLICY 


HERE is one great function of or- 
tae university women that war 
makes increasingly significant — a func- 
tion which demands a larger degree of or- 
ganizational unity and alertness than 
any other task. That function is contin- 
uous, thoughtful, critical participation 
in the determination of public policies. 

This is an obligation that falls on ev- 
ery citizen in a democratic state. It falls 
most heavily on the educated person. It 
is the first business of intelligent men and 
women to see that the government makes 
its dictates in accordance with the 
people’s will and welfare. 

AAUW has long seen this need and 
recognized this responsibility. It has 
brought the considered decisions of the 
Association to the attention of the gov- 
ernment on subjects to which its groups 
have devoted wide study and on which 
conclusions have been affirmed by vote of 
the national Convention. This is an obli- 
gation which the Association, as an or- 
ganization of responsible citizens, cannot 
escape. 

An AAUW branch or state division 
may have given special attention to the 
public schools — to teaching standards, 
recreational services, library facilities, 
the physical conditions of school build- 
ings, the curriculum, the relationship be- 
tween the public and the school admin- 
istration, or to any number of other as- 
pects of education. But the group is very 
likely to find, as hundreds of towns and 
Cities have found, that the omissions and 


deficiencies in the school system are 
directly traceable to the lack of financial 
support, a lack which it may not be 
possible to meet through the financial 
capacities of the locality or even of the 
state. All over the country groups con- 
cerned with education are discovering 
that local problems can be met and 
standards raised only by securing addi- 
tional aid from the Federal Government. 

The community may have mobilized 
its entire welfare and educational re- 
sources on a local and state basis and still 
be unable to finance adequate child care 
programs for the children of working 
mothers without federal assistance. 

Branches may have studied and dis- 
cussed for years the discriminations op- 
erating to prevent full employment of 
women, only to find that action on some 
state or federal legislation is necessary to 
permit women to use their abilities in new 
fields on equal terms with men. 

Many AAUW branches have for years 
studied forms of international organiza- 
tion. Yet these groups can demonstrate 
their international good will and their 
insistence upon workable international 
machinery only as they are linked up 
with the national Association, and thus 
able to stand for measures which will 
help to establish that good will and 
bring their organized intelligence to bear 
in international councils. 

Hundreds of AAUW branch members 
have learned how to buy more or less 
scientifically for their families and house- 
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holds, yet they meet one frustration after 
another when they try to put their 
knowledge to work. It is usually point- 
less to request the local retailer to intro- 
duce informative labeling and to see that 
his salespeople are prepared with knowl- 
edge of the products for sale needed to 
advise corsumers adequately. The re- 
tailer is dependent upon the wholesaler, 
and the wholesaler in turn upon the pro- 
ducer. It requires organized activity of 
branches throughout the country to make 
progress toward the inauguration on a 
widespread scale of informative or grade 
labels, either through councils in which 
producers and distributors are represented 
or through legislation — sometimes both, 
one supplementing the other. 

In wartime when price ceilings must be 
established by government in order to 
prevent runaway inflation, consumers 
must keep their demands for quality 
labels in terms of price ever before the 
administrators. Establishing the price for 
each grade and requiring the grade on the 
label is the only way to prevent serious 
hidden inflation through quality de- 
terioration. AAUW’s long-time consumer 
program has obligated the Association 
and all its members to express to govern- 
ment officials their support of grade 
labeling in price orders. 

A branch may have undertaken a sur- 
vey of the welfare system, only to find 
little coordination among the public 
services. The needy aged may receive 
adequate aid, while the children of 
widowed mothers may swell the ranks of 
juvenile delinquents because the “‘aid to 
dependent children’’ funds are so limited. 
Only the energetic education of com- 
munities and the demand for more ade- 
quate assistance will bring about the 
essential legislation. 

Branches have studied the problems of 
migrants and have utilized every local 
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means to improve their living and hous- 
ing conditions. In every instance the 
groups have concluded that problems 
caused by interstate migration can be 
fully met only through federal legislation. 

While the initial attack on social, eco- 
nomic, and educational problems has 
been and continues to be made in the local 
community or by groups of branches, the 
final solution frequently depends upon 
the united efforts of an organized group 
which can influence state action or the 
efforts of a national organization that 
can affect national action. 

We all see evidence, every month and 
every day, of what AAUW means to us 
as individuals. We are appreciative of the 
understanding we acquire in our study 
groups. But AAUW as an organized group 
means something beyond the stimulus of 
association and the acquisition of knowl- 
edge. It represents the organized intelli- 
gence of informed women which must be 
translated into action. 

To AAUW as a group, no responsibility 
looms so large today as that of influenc- 
ing the determination of public policy. 
Even in normal times this is a responsi- 
bility which cannot be escaped, but in 
times of social crisis such as this, the task 
is doubly important. During normal 
times, governmental decisions are made 
more or less deliberately, after due de- 
bate and study and compromise. In time 
of war, decisions must be made hurriedly 
in terms of the immediate emergency, 
with the vanquishment of the enemy the 
sole frame of reference. The wishes of the 
people are likely to be disregarded, and 
their longtime needs overlooked. But life 
is an on-going protess and plans of action 
must be far-seeing and continuous. This is 
where foresighted groups, alert and ar- 
ticulate as to the national interest as 4 
whole, make their major contribution 
to the war. 
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THE WOMEN OF POLAND SPEAK 


Staff members who contributed to this 
Workshop Number of the JouRNAL realize that 
every page points out responsibilities and urges 
continuous, intensive effort by AAUW groups. 
If any apology were needed for this urgency it 
would be found in a letter from Polish women 
which came recently to the British Federation 
of University Women through devious under- 
ground channels. These Polish women, under- 
ground fighters against the Nazis, ask the 
civilized world to respond to their appeal for 
immediate help against the invader’ s cruelties. 
We can only answer by forging our own pro- 
gram into an instrument for hastening Allied 
victory and peace. 

We, the women of Poland, appeal 
through you to the entire civilized world. 
We appeal to you, British women, to 
voice our call for vengeance and for help, 
to stir the conscience of the world. We 
hope that your hearts will respond, with 
more compassion than governments and 
diplomatic corps, for the millions of suf- 
fering Polish mothers and wives. 

Thousands of us have our husbands and 
sons in concentration camps and prisons. 
We were left resourceless, with the task 
of finding means to support our families. 
Thousands of us have been driven from 
our homes through mass deportations and 
military action. For more than three years 
now we have borne the merciless burden 
of this terrible war and occupation. 

We try to endure our fate with cour- 
age, to silently resist the hangmen, but 


we are at the end of our strength, for the 
brutality of the invader strikes at our 
deepest feelings. We ask you to broadcast 
our appeal, to make our martyrdom 
known to the world. 

The barbarism of the enemy does not 
stop at tearing babies away from their 
mothers, at raping and murdering moth- 
ers of infants. In many Polish cities men 
and women are seized in the streets and 
in their homes, torn from their families, 
and sent wherever the Germans feel they 
can be used best. 

Without questions, without regard for 
elementary human emotions, the women, 
including mothers and pregnant women, 
are sent away in sealed freight cars to 
camps of anunknown nature. Several thou- 
sand women have already been sent to 
these camps from the city of Warsaw 
alone. 

Such brutality cannot be tolerated by 
the world. You must do all in your power 
to put an end to it. 

Will the moral and physical agony of 
these women leave you unmoved? 

Will the outcry of these women, the 
sisters, wives, and mothers of the very 
soldiers who fight side by side with your 
men, fail to stir your deepest sympathy 
and indignation? 

Will you not find a way to protest 
against the violation of the basic prin- 
ciples of humanity, of culture and civi- 
lization? 
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CONFERENCE RECOMMENDATIONS FOR A COORDINATED 


CHILD CARE PROGRAM 


The need for more adequate care for 
the children of working mothers was re- 
sponsible for a small conference which 
AAUW held with the executive board of 
the Association for Childhood Education 
in Washington, D. C., April 9 and 10. 
The thirty-four participants, from seven- 
teen states, were chosen from among 
those members who were working in lo- 
cal communities and who had expressed 
their concern by sending reports of their 
problems to the associations. 

The participants exchanged ideas on 
local situations and discussed reasons for 
delayed action in securing adequate child 
care programs; then heads of government 
agencies described their programs and 
interpreted the policies which guide their 
actions. Representatives of the Office of 
Defense Health and Welfare Services, 
whose name is now changed to Office of 
Community War Services, appeared with 
representatives of the Children’s Bureau 
and the Office of Education, since these 
governmental agencies are working to- 
gether. Federal Works representatives 
later discussed their use of Lanham Act 
fands in transferring WPA nursery schools 
to Lanham projects. 

The most important decisions of con- 
ference members centered about two ques- 
tions. The first was, “‘Shall we work for a 
coordinated federal program for the care 
of children of working mothers?’’ Con- 
ference members agreed that the federal 
government has a responsibility to help 
state and local communities establish 


adequate child care programs and that 
these programs can best be handled if 
there is further coordination between 
federal, state, and local governments. 

The second question asked was, ‘‘What 
government agencies should be respon- 
sible for planning, administering, and 
carrying out such a coordinated pro- 
gram?’’ Conference members agreed that 
the grouping of education and welfare 
activities for children in a governmental 
agency at the federal level would aid in 
coordination at the local level. To this 
end the group commended the establish- 
ment of the Child Care Section in the 
Office of Defense Health and Welfare 
Services, now known as the Office of 
Community War Services, and agreed 
that this agency provides the logical 
means for coordinating federal services to 
children in education and welfare. 

Furthermore, the responsibilities of 
national professional organizations were 
felt to be important in this emergency in 
working for programs of care and in se- 
curing legislation to implement the co- 
ordinated program. Members of the con- 
ference were united in favor of supporting 
the Thomas-Hill Bill, S. 637, to give fed- 
eral aid to education, without federal 
control, and of the Hayden Bill, S. 876, 
which would grant funds for child care 
services to the Office of Community War 
Services for distribution to state depart- 
ments of education and welfare through 
the Office of Education and the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. 


PROFESSIONAL REGISTRATION FOR WAR WORK 


In the Winter 1942 issue of the JourNAL, 
the AAUW issued a call to its member- 
ship to register with the National Roster 
of Scientific and Specialized Personnel. 


The response from many quarters was 
most gratifying, totaling approximately 
1,400 registrations. 

There are still many well qualified 
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women among our membership, and pos- 
sibly among the acquaintance of our mem- 
bership, who have not registered and 
who could contribute very definitely to 
the war effort by seeing that their special 
training and skills are used to maximum 
capacity. Registration with the Roster 
offers an excellent and effective means for 
bringing properly qualified people in con- 
tact with the right job. AAUW coopera- 
tion has been warmly welcomed by the 
Roster. 

_ The list of fields in which the Roster ac- 
cepts registration of professionally quali- 
fied personnel was printed in the Winter 
Journat. If you did not at that time re- 
spond, you are urged to do so at once. 
Note, however, that only persons having 
professional qualifications are urged to 


register. The following suggestions are 
offered : 


1. If youare now employed, or have, within 
the past five years, been employed in a full- 
time professional capacity, indicate the kind 
of establishment and the capacity in which 
you served. 


2. If you are not now or have not within the 
past five years been employed but possess 
technical training in one of the fields dealt 
with by the Roster, (as indicated by the Win- 
ter JourNat list) state the school from which 


ABOUT AAUW OFFICERS ~ 


AAUW President Helen C. White, pro- 
fessor of English at the University of 
Wisconsin, will spend the winter session 
of the coming academic year at Barnard 
College, New York City, as visiting pro- 
fessor of English. 

The Southwest Central Unit announces 
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you were graduated, date of graduation, degree 
or degrees received, and your college major 
and minor. 


3. The Roster is not currently registering 
teachers of elementary schools. With respect 
to teachers in secondary schools, registration 
is at present limited to teachers of physical 
science subjects, particularly physics and math- 
ematics, vocational education, and foreign 
languages. Since there is an acute shortage of 
secondary school teachers, individuals in this 
group are not urged to register unless their 
qualifications are not being used to maximum 
advantage in one of the critical fields. 


4. In the space after ‘‘Other’’ on the present 
form, do not indicate any field unless you 
have also checked one of the fields listed. 

The greatest need at present is for per- 
sons professionally qualified in the various 
engineering fields, the physical sciences, 
agricultural and biological sciences, the 
social sciences, and administration and 
management. Be sure to indicate your 
technical specialty within the field, speci- 
fying not more than three major fields of 
competence. 

You may continue to send your appli- 
cation form, printed in the Winter Jour- 
NAL, or a letter specifying the field of your 
training by title and by its Roster code 
number, to the AAUW National Head- 
quarters, 1634 I Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 


with pride and pleasure the naming of its 


“living fellowship’ for Margaret M. 
Justin, AAUW Regional Vice-President, 
Dean of the Division of Home Econom- 
ics, Kansas State College, and holder of 
the Association’s European Fellowship, 
1918-1919. 










































































































































































HE requirement of a “‘general’’ educa- 

tae for every member has been the 
steady policy of the Association of Uni- 
versity Women since its beginning and 
even that of the parent bodies, though the 
meaning of the term ‘‘general’’ or “‘lib- 
eral’’ has often come up for discussion 
and redefinition. To read the history of 
this requirement straight through from 
the 1880's when Cincinnati Female Wes- 
leyan College was applying for admission 
to the austere Executive Committee of 
the Association of Collegiate Alumnae, 
and a graduate of Bryn Mawr College was 
equally a petitioner at the entrance gate, 
is instructive as well as at times divert- 
ing. Any reader of these records would 
sympathize with the perplexities of the 
Executive Committee in 1882 when “‘it 
was decided to bring before the Society 
the difficulties of the Committee,’’ and 
when the chairman was requested to 
gather opinions together in a general 
statement before the Society. 

In the years since 1882, despite the 
increasing pressure of ‘‘economic inter- 
pretations,’” and ‘“‘vocational trends,”’ 
the original ideal of a general culture has 
held its own. Articles published in the 
Journat in June and December, 1940 
could still declare the first special con- 
cern of the Association to be the amount 
of liberalizing content in the curricula. In 
one sense this consistent stand in favor 
of general humanistic training needs no 
justification. But in a period governed 
almost wholly by the urgent claims of 
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THE BASIS FOR AAUW MEMBERSHIP 
The Philosophy of the Requirement of ‘‘General’”’ Studies 


war, it is worth while asking ourselves 
once more: What are the grounds of the 
old faith? 


Thoucn the liberal arts and sciences are 
not material entities with fixed names, 
such as “‘the classics,’’ ‘‘European his- 
tory,’ “‘astronomy,”’ but are primarily all 
pursuings of knowledge which fulfill cer- 
tain functions in human life; in practice, 
liberality has more often been associated 
with the teaching of literature, philos- 
ophy, history, and the pure sciences than 
with business administration, the ap- 
plied arts, or educational method. Why 
has this division obtained? Because in 
the sciences, natural and social, and in 
philosophy, the confused data of experi- 
ence find a measure of order; and in the 
fine arts, including literature, the com- 
monplace data of experience become vivid 
and harmonious. These intrinsic goods 
can come in other ways to human beings. 
But the liberal arts are completely com- 
mitted to them. 

And these goods: order and connection 
in things instead of baffling confusion 
and brute senselessness, and vividness 
and integration instead of dullness and 
mere chance relation, are prized by human 
beings in the last resort more than butter 
on bread. On the whole, humanity will 
do without a great deal of immediate 
comfort (and the vocational efficiency 
that seems the road to it) in order to 
trace orderly connection, to see, e.g., 
how rewards and goods are justly re- 
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lated, how the sun stands to the earth, 
or the body to its nourishment. Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s tale of the steerage 
companion who argued that ‘‘corn-meal 
and steam-engines’’ are man’s chief good, 
but who went without his supper to 
prove his point, is a faithful image of 
man’s deeper will. 

Both the soldier and the soldier’s 
mother want the world to reveal more 
meaning than it does to the numbed 
mind of the cynic. Both the pure scientist 
and the philosopher seek this revelation. 
They search for the way things hang 
together — for the meanings among facts 
and events. And there is as deep a will 
for interest and enjoyment as for order 
and connection. We want the exhilaration 
of full-bodied musical sounds as in John 
Milton or Gerard Manley Hopkins in- 
stead of clatter and humdrum. We want 
colors matched and social, as in Vermeer 
or Matisse, instead of anyhow. We de- 
mand with Sir Philip Sidney that golden 
world that the artist gives us instead of 
our brazen one. 


Sons acquaintance, then, with the end 
and meaning of art, pure science, social 
and political institutions, history, philos- 
ophy, and religion is correctly assumed 
to be an attribute of educated women. 
The leaders in women’s education have 
long believed that in these divisions of 
knowledge there are values that a com- 
plete human being acknowledges and 
transmits, and that it is part of the ex- 
perience of civilized living to touch, 
cherish, and communicate poetry, mathe- 
matics, and history. 

But though these truths have governed 
the placing of certain subjects in the 
liberal arts curriculum, the test of func- 
tion is the only real one for liberality. 
Courses in manual operations such as 
piano practice or typewriting or in very 
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elementary subject matter, violate ob- 
viously the canon of “‘liberalizing con- 
tent.’’ But a course with any name may 
stiffen into a mechanism. A course is 
liberal when its principal aim is either 
to further general understanding of the 
world of nature or of man or to develop 
Capacities of rational enjoyment and hu- 
mane sympathy. A course is not liberal 
when its main use is to develop facility 
in the performance of a routine or is 
mercenary. 


Ls orner words, a general education is 
designed to protect intellectual sponta- 
neity and growth, while knowledge is 
being acquired. Vocational studies tend 
to become techniques; techniques to be- 
come smooth habits; smooth habits to 
become automatic mechanisms. The mind 
tends to go to sleep, the more facile the 
performance of the required process be- 
comes. The Association wishes to en- 
courage, by its requirement of general 
education, the disposition to take fresh 
viewpoints, make new applications, ac- 
quire new knowledges and skills. 

One of the directions of the term 
““‘liberal’’ is then toward the mind’s 
growing point. A course involving only 
piano practice or elementary music, a 
course in shorthand or typewriting, a 
course in meal service, a course in litera- 
ture for the elementary grades — all in- 
volve a too elementary subject matter to 
be acceptable. As such they do not suffi- 
ciently extend the boundaries of the 
knowledge of the individual student nor 
do they stimulate him to new creation 
in fields commensurate in their advance- 
ment with his general academic standing. 
All courses tend to be liberalizing that 
continue to extend the frontiers of the 
student mind by the stimulation of new 
thought and new form. 

A label of “‘liberal’’ may be misleading. 
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The function is what counts. Let us 
consider crucial illustrations. 

Ethics would be an illiberal subject if 
presented as a moral code as practiced 
in casuistry, or as an extended statement 
of the Hedonic calculus whereby one 
learns what one ought to do by totaling 
up a column of pleasures. In these cases 
the substance of instruction would not 
include free reflection nor rational en- 
joyment. The student would be supplied 
with a machine for determining moral 
choices. Ethics is a liberal subject only 
when the nature of the good and the 
right, egoism and altruism, justice, etc., 
are analyzed, and specific applications 
are left to individual 
circumstance. 


reflection and 


Accounting is an illiberal subject in 
so far as it is identical with bookkeeping. 
However, accounting is sometimes taught 
in a way that includes a general theory 
of evaluation comparable with the 
‘theory of evaluation”’ in general eco- 
nomics. To this extent accounting widens 
its scope and method toward liberality. 

Typing is normally taught and learned 
as a routine. However, suppose a collector 
of typewriters who views his assortment 
as illustrative of the progress and history 
of invention. If an interest of this sort 
developed sufficiently to accompany the 
technique of typing in the common in- 
struction in the subject, there would be 
a liberal element in the study. The history 
of art has been traced by the evolution of 
playing cards. Why not the progress of 
invention through typewriters? 

Latin is illiberal when studied solely 
from the point of view of effective class- 
room presentation and an income-yielding 
profession. The real nature of Latin as 
the mode of expression of the Roman 
people, the people that gave laws and 
exercised dominion over a wide-flung 
empire, should hamper mechanization. 
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Yet even the classics may be taught 
illiberally. 

Thus one might go through the curricu- 
lum and examine logic (which may be a 
canon of proof and analysis), literature, 
chemistry, music, education, the social 
sciences, splitting up fields into technical 
and theoretical parts and approaches. 
The notes or marks of “‘liberality’’ may be 
summarized, together with their oppo- 
sites, as follows: 


Liberality Llliberality 
Knowledge of man or Skill in a routine 
nature (theory) (craftsmanship) 
Rational enjoyment and Amusement, vir- 
humane sympathy tuosity 
Power of complete com- Inarticulateness 


munication 
Indeterminateness of the 
goal and method ex- 


Limited and fixed goal 
and method (social 
position, paying post, 
or defense of dogma) 


cept in general terms 


The last point needs elucidation. In 
liberal courses there tends to be lacking 
the formal efficiency that is developed in 
technical courses. Why this is true may 
be more easily told in a parallel than 
directly. 


Buercson says that man is essentially a 
maker of tools: homo faber, man the con- 
triver. But animals as well as men are 
implemented for struggle with the en- 
vironment. Their life also involves opera- 
tion with The difference 
is this: the tools of the animals are com- 
plete at birth and affixed to the body. 
Man has at birth only the practically 
infinite capacity to make tool after tool 
for the wide variety of occasions that 
may arise. His hand is a tool for making 
tools; not limited in scope like (to give 
an illustration) the paralyzing wasp’s 
ready-to-apply surgical instrument. The 
animal is efficient, but very narrow in 
the range of its effectiveness. The human 
tool-user can never rest thus on his 


instruments. 
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machine. He has to learn by years of 
fumbling and contriving how to operate 
by instruments, but the range of his 
instruments is unbounded. The indeter- 
minateness of liberal studies makes their 
pursuit a “‘play’’ of the mind rather 
than a drill, a never-ending trial and 
experiment. 


Over and above the primary meanings 
and functions of general studies, there 
are certain systematic relations among 
studies in groups that confer value. It 
happens from time to time that the same 
subject functions now as liberal, now as 
illiberal, depending upon its relation to 
the student’s major field. A subject be- 
comes illiberal if it furnishes a class of 
ideas, field of facts, or principle of organ- 
ization distinct from the student’s main 
and customary one. It is likely to become 
part of a specialist's equipment if it does 
nothing more than constitute a material 
addition to ideas, facts, or methods al- 
ready acquired in the pursuit of the major 
interest. 

A student headed toward the profession 
of engineering a few years ago took for 
humane enjoyment and mental expansion 
an advanced course in medieval art. For 
him this course was liberal. A fellow- 
student was a fine arts major. He was 
headed toward a place on the staff of a 
gallery of painting and sculpture. For 
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him, the course tended to be technical. 
Thus, a “‘general’’ education implies a 
plurality of interests. No single interest, 
however valuable, is held to be enough 
for an educated person. A chemist cannot 
know his chemistry ‘‘liberally’’ or “‘gen- 
erally’’ unless he sees its place in a world 
in which philosophy and poetry are 
important. 

Finally, a general education is indis- 
pensable for furnishing perspective on the 
professional course. The practical busi- 
ness in hand — engineering, salesman- 
ship, or even war — is in the long run less 
well done by persons who know only 
its particular routines. Medical students 
who drive too directly toward medicine 
in their pre-medical work become illib- 
eral doctors. An immediate material task 
is, even in and for itself, more efficiently 
performed in the final reckoning by those 
who have, along with requisite skill, a 
general knowledge of psychology and 
history. To put it differently, adjustment 
to a vocation requires placing the voca- 
tion itself in the wide system of human 
vocations, as movements and processes 
on this earth are finally better measured 
in their importance by those who know 
astronomy. 

— KarTnuarine E. Gitpert, member, Com- 

mittee on Membership and Maintaining 

Standards; Chairman, Department of Aes- 

thetics, Art, and Music, Duke University. 


‘The Basis for AAUW Membership” is discussed in two other articles by 
the Committee on Membership and Maintaining Standards, in the June and 
December 1940 issues of the Journat. Reprints of these two statements and of 
Dr. Gilbert’s article are available from AAUW Headquarters on request, 








THE AAUW ACHIEVEMENT AWARD 
Presented to Florence Seibert, April 13, 1943 


N No phase of all its work for the real- 
I ization of women’s intellectual poten- 
tialities has the American Association of 
University Women taken greater pride 
than in its fellowship program. The pro- 
vision of these fellowships has been in it- 
self evidence of the devotion of its mem- 
bers to the cause of research and their 
faith in the capacity of women to play 
their part in its advancement. The award 
of these fellowships has been of the great- 
est value in the discovery and encourage- 
ment of original talent in all fields of in- 
quiry, and a growing company of dis- 
tinguished women scholars have borne 
witness to their appreciation of these op- 
portunities. The record which they have 
made in all fields has more than rewarded 
the work that has gone into this program, 
and has been a constant source of satis- 
faction to all of us. 

It was the intention in the beginning 
of this program that the awards should 
help the younger woman scholar to 
launch her studies, and the older woman 
to bring them to a successful conclusion. 
For various reasons, the tendency has 
been increasingly to award the fellow- 
ships to the younger scholars. No one has 
regretted the aid so given. Already many 
of these younger women have become 
veterans in achievement. But it has long 
been the hope of all those associated with 
the fellowship program that some day it 
might be possible to set up a fellowship 
or award that would recognize not only 
promise but mature achievement, that 
‘would help an already proved and sea- 


soned research worker to carry forward 
investigations that had already borne 
fruit but still needed help for their fullest 
development. That hope has now been 
realized in the establishment of the 
Achievement Award by the Northwest 
Central Region of the Association. We 
are all of us appreciative, indeed, of the 
generosity and the wisdom of that Re- 
gion, which having already more than 
completed its share of our original fel- 
lowship undertaking now embarks on a 
project that so well sums up and epito- 
mizes the whole fellowship endeavor of 
these last years. This alone would make 
this a very happy occasion for us. 

But another old hope has been realized, 
too. And that is in the personality of the 
first recipient of this award; the first, we 
hope, of a long line of distinguished 
women to be so recognized. We had all 
agreed that the first recipient should be a 
woman who by her capacity and her 
achievements should not only merit such 
recognition but set the standard of quali- 
fication for the future. For we all believed 
that such a person would better express 
our ideal than any set of specifications. We 
are singularly fortunate, therefore, in the 
character of the first recipient of this 
award, Dr. Florence Seibert, associate 
professor of the Phipps Institute in Phila- 
delphia, distinguished bio-chemist, and 
internationally famous leader in tuber- 
culosis research. 

Born in 1897, Dr. Seibert has already 
crowded a lifetime of scientific experi- 
ence and achievement into her forty-five 
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years. She received her A.B. from Gou- 
cher in 1918, her Ph.D. from Yale in 
1923. Receiving scholarly awards is an 
old habit of Dr. Seibert’s. It began in her 
undergraduate years at Goucher, and it 
went on at Woods Hole, at Yale, and at 
Chicago. A Guggenheim fellowship took 
her to Upsala, Sweden, to the laboratories 
of Dr. Arne Tiselius and The Svedberg, 
from which she brought back a mastery 
of the Tiselius electrophoresis equipment 
— now, thanks to her, serving the re- 
searches of the Phipps Institute. 

Much as we should like to pride our- 
selves on our own discernment, we must 
admit, too, that receiving prizes and 
awards and other forms of recognition is, 
also, something to which Dr. Seibert is 
long accustomed. Probably oldest of all 
are the memberships in Phi Beta Kappa 
and Sigma XI. The Ricketts Prize at Chi- 
cago, the Trudeau Medal from the Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association, the Gar- 
van Medal of the American Chemical 
Society, represent a later type of recogni- 
tion which Dr. Seibert has abundantly 
received. And still another is represented 
by her honorary degrees, from her Alma 
Mater in 1938 and from Chicago in 1941. 

But it is not for the recognition which 
you have already received that we have 
chosen you, Dr. Seibert; it is for the work 
you have done, for the work you have in 
hand. Your studies at Yale on bacterial 
and protein fevers and on the pyrogens in 
distilled water revolutionized existing 
ideas on intravenous injections and have 
been of value ever since in preventing 
febrile reactions to intravenous medica- 
tion. Your patient and phenomenally 
skillful researches on tuberculin accom- 
plished for the first time the crystalliza- 
tion of the protein in tuberculin, and 
made possible further study from both 
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the chemical and the biological point of 
view of that vital weapon of the war on 
tuberculosis. You yourself established 
standards for tuberculin and the measure- 
ment of its effectiveness. You prepared 
the standard for tuberculin for the League 
of Nations and so put the whole world of 
the exposed and the suffering in your debt. 
These are high points in unremitting pur- 
suit of studies in the field of tuberculosis 
that have already borne brilliant fruit, 
and we are certain will continue to do so. 
The monetary aspect of the award we 
give you today is designed to help you 
with that work in hand. 

But there is one thing more of which 
we hope you will suffer us to speak to- 
day, not for your sake or ours, but for the 
inspiration of those younger women who 
today may be moved to seek to follow 
your example. Everyone who has ever 
spoken of your work has paid tribute to 
both your remarkable patience and your 
extraordinary skill in experimental tech- 
nique. The tasks which you have chosen 
for yourself have always been urgent and 
exacting in their requirements. And ev- 
eryone who has followed your career has 
been no less impressed by your complete 
and selfless devotion to your work. You 
have won fame, but you have made no 
effort to seek it. For you have not been 
interested in yourself or your research as 
anything of your own. The pursuit of 
truth in the most demanding and labori- 
ous form has been your endeavor and 
your honor. We are grateful to you, to- 
day, for permitting us to express our ad- 
miration for your achievement, and to 
commend your example to all who share 
our faith in the capacity of women to pro- 
mote the advancement of learning and the 
betterment of our human lot. 

Heven C. Wuite 














































































































































































































The following awards for 1943-44 were 
made by the Fellowship Awards Committee 
of the American Association of University 
Women. : 


Achievement Award (Northwest Central 
Unit), $2,500. — Fiorence Sripert, associate 
professor, Phipps Institute, Philadelphia. See 
Citation, pages 258-259. 


NATIONAL FELLOWSHIPS 


Alice Freeman Palmer Memorial Fel- 
lowship, $1,500. — Rut J. Dean, assistant 
professor of French, Mount Holyoke College, 
Massachusetts. Birthplace, New York City; 
B.A. 1922, Wellesley College; B.A. 1924, M.A. 
1928, Ph.D. 1938, Oxford University. 

Project: to prepare for publication a study of 
the fourteenth century teacher, historian, and 
scholar, Nicholas Trevet, English Dominican. 
Dr. Dean says of the study: 


Full understanding of any period requires knowl- 
edge not only of the leading figures but also of other 
men whose contributions, though more modest, are 
more representative. Important and influential in 
his own and subsequent generations, Trevet is one 
of those representative figures who merit fuller 
study. . . . He was a man in academic life who 
felt the importance of contributing from his own 
special equipment to individuals or causes outside 
as well as within the sphere of his professional 
duties, a man who. . . perceived the importance 
of enlightenment and bent his efforts to the dis- 
semination of knowledge. . . . Study of the life 
and activity of this medieval scholar will illustrate 
the intellectual background of Chaucer's century. 


Miss Dean’s study will be based on mate- 
rials gathered during ten years’ residence in 
France and England. Many of the manuscripts 
are no longer available for study. 

Place of study: New York City and nearby 
libraries. 


FELLOWSHIP AWARDS 
for 1943-44 
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Dorothy Bridgman Atkinson Fellowship 
(Northwest Central Unit), $1,500. — Con- 
stance Hamp , instructor in French, Hibbing 
(Minnesota) Junior College. Birthplace, Spen- 
cer, Nebraska; B.A. 1927, M.A. 1934, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin; graduate study, University 
of Grenoble, 1932-33. 

Project: a study of the French writer, Georges 
Duhamel, and his attitude toward contem- 
porary problems. Miss Hampl describes her 
proposed study: 


Educated as a physician, Georges Duhamel served 
as a surgeon during the first World War. At the 
base hospitals he was able to study man at close 
range. The physical and mental suffering of the 
common soldier was so deeply imprinted upon his 
sensitive nature that he resolved that never again 
must mankind be involved in such a catastrophe. 
To that end, he says, there must be a complete re- 
assessment of values. The material advantages which 
science has placed within our easy reach must not 
allow us to forget the inestimable worth of personal 
liberty, of culture, of a simple, contemplative life. 
Duhamel feels called upon to aid mankind in a 
search for equilibrium and for happiness. A pro- 
found, sincere student of modern man and contem- 
porary problems, he represents the finest of the 
French tradition which we refuse to see trampled 
and which we as Americans are resolved to restore 
to its place of dignity. His works will, I trust, be 
a guide in shaping the post-war world. 


Place of study: University of Wisconsin. 


Elizabeth Avery Colton Fellowship(South 
Atlantic Unit), $1,500. — Harriet F. My- 
LANDER, graduate student in physiology, Rad- 
cliffe College. Birthplace, Baltimore, Mary- 
land; B.A. 1940, Goucher College; M.A. 1941, 
Radcliffe College. 

Project: research on inhibition in the central 
nervous system; a study of the interrelation- 
ships among spinal reflexes. 

Place of study: Harvard Medical School. 
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Kathryn McHale Fellowship (Indiana 
Unit), $1,500. — Marcuerire Youna, teach- 
ing fellow and graduate student, University of 
Iowa. Birthplace, Indianapolis, Indiana; B.A. 
1930, Butler University; M.A. 1934, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

Project: to write the story of New Har- 
mony, Indiana, as it exists today, and as the 
scene of two experiments in Utopia. The first 
was the short-lived Rappite community, 
founded in 1815 by George Rapp, Wurtemberg 
vinedresser and mystic, whose followers were 
vowed to community of property and per- 
petual celibacy. The second New Harmony, 
1824 to 1827, existed even more briefly, but the 
philosophy of its founder, Robert Owen, 
vastly influenced liberal idealogies far beyond 
the boundaries of his ‘‘apparent failure.”’ 


Miss Young’s book of lyrics, Prismatic 
Ground, appeared in 1936, and her poems have 
frequently appeared in Poetry and other peri- 
odicals. She plans to write this study in the 
form of a fantasy, ‘‘with characters ranging 
from the Angel Gabriel to the village under- 
taker and grocery storekeeper.” 

Place of study: University of Iowa. 


Margaret Snell Fellowship (North Pa- 
cific Unit), $1,500. — Frances Gray Gopwin, 
student, New York University, New York 
City. Birthplace, Vienna, Austria (naturalized 
United States citizen); B.A. 1928, Gymnasium 
Innsbruck, Tyrol; A.M. 1931, New York 
University. Student of art history at the Sor- 
bonne, Paris; at the University of Kiel and the 
University of Vienna. 

Project: investigation of the biblical theme 
of Judith and Holofernes as represented in the 
art of the Middle Ages and Early Renaissance. 
This study of the representations of Judith and 
Holofernes in medieval biblical illustrations, 
including illuminated initials, and later in 
allegorical illustrations in scholastic litera- 
ture and in theological texts, will contribute 
to the history of art and of literature, showing 
how the varying concepts of the theme re- 
flect the culture of the period. 

Place of study: New York University, Grad- 
uate Department of Fine Arts. 
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Marion Talbot Fellowship (Illinois Unit), 
$1,500. — Lean Gorn, dental hygienist, pub- 
lic schools, New Haven, Connecticut. Birth- 
place, Minsk, Russia (naturalized American 
citizen); D.H. 1927, Forsyth Dental School; 
B.S. 1939, Albertus Magnus College; M.A. 
1942, Yale Graduate School. 

Project: a study to determine the relative 
health knowledge and behavior resulting 
from differing procedures in dental health in- 
struction. The project will deal with adoles- 
cents, and will seek practical ways of improv- 
ing dental health. As one health education 
administrator comments: ‘“The number of in- 
fections in the armed forces due to poor teeth 
clearly indicates the need for such study.” 
Dr. Gold has been working in dental health 
education in the New Haven schools since 
1930. Her project is under the direction of the 
Yale Graduate School of Education. 

Place of study: New Haven public schools. 


May Treat Morrison Fellowship (South 
Pacific Unit), $1,500. — Mary Extrten Goop- 
MAN, graduate student in anthropology, 
Radcliffe College. Birthplace, Los Angeles, 
California; B. of Ed. 1932, University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles. 

Project: a study of the beginnings of race 
antipathies, as seen in the growth of racial 
discriminations between Negro and white 
children in the public schools. Mrs. Goodman 
will observe interracial behavior of kindergar- 
ten and first-grade children, Negro and white, 
and will collect data on the racial, economic, 
and social background of each child. The 
study should furnish data of immediate practi- 
cal value to educators and administrators. 

Mrs. Goodman writes: ‘“The study of the 
processes by which racial antagonisms are 
transmitted and fostered is of particular im- 
portance in relation to the general problems of 
the post-war world.”’ 

Place of study: Radcliffe College, and nearby 
public schools. 


Sarah Berliner Research Fellowship, 
$1,500. — Dororuy I. Parxer, Marion Talbot 
Fellow, AAUW. Birthplace, Pike Township, 
Marion County, Indiana; B.S. 1932, Butler 
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University; M.A. 1934, Ph.D. 1936, University 
of Cincinnati. 

Project: to prepare a textbook for colleges on 
The Vegetation of Eastern United States. Dr. 
Parker on the fellowship which she has held 
this year completed a textbook on The Vegeta- 
tion of Western United States. (See the April 1942 
Journat, page 182.) She has again been 
awarded an AAUW fellowship to complete 
her preparation of two volumes covering the 
whole of the United States — a contribution 
regarded as extremely valuable to botanists, 
ecologists, foresters, agronomists, and eco- 
nomic geographers. She has worked out origi- 
nal methods of presenting graphically the 
factors affecting vegetation in different areas. 

Place of study: Cincinnati, Ohio, as head- 
quarters. 


Margaret M. Justin Fellowship (South- 
west Central Unit), $1,500. 
Burkxnart, teacher of science and mathe- 


EvizaBetu Z. 


matics, Clarksville High School, Arkansas. 
Birthplace, Lebanon County, Pennsylvania; 
A.B. 1929, Hood College; M.A. 1931, Brown 
University; Ph.D. 1940, University of Chicago. 

Project: research in endocrinology; a study 
of the reactions of the accessory reproductive 
glands to gonadotropic substances. 

Place of study: University of Chicago. 


Vassie James Hill Fellowship (Southwest 
Central Unit), $1,500. - 
teaching assistant, Department of Zoology, 


Ex.ry M. Jacossen, 


University of California at Los Angeles. 
Birthplace, Copenhagen, Denmark (natural- 
ized United States citizen); B.S. 1932, M.A. 
1934, University of Nebraska; graduate study, 
University of Rochester, 1936-37, University 
of California, 1940—. 

Project: research in the physiology of re- 
production, dealing with the response of 
secondary sex organs to varying doses of 


gonadal hormones. This work, it is expected, 


will throw light on the physiologic levels of 
sex hormones in the normal individual, about 
which little is known; and will have practical 
value in clinical gynecology, particularly in 
treating natural or induced menopause. 

Place of study: University of California at 
Los Angeles. 
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INTERNATIONAL FELLOWSHIPS 


Aurelia Henry Reinhardt International 
Fellowship (South Pacific Unit), $1,500. — 
Marcaret C. Scnemetr, teacher of modern 
languages, Indiana University. Birthplace, 
Linwood, Nebraska; B.A. 1921; M.A. 1930, 
University of Nebraska; graduate study, Sor- 
bonne and Ecole Phonetique, Paris; Univer- 
sity of Southern California; University of 
Leeds, England; Indiana University. 

Project: a study of the various aspects of 
present-day modern language instruction in 
the secondary schools of Mexico. Miss Schemel 
expects to make first-hand observations in a 
number of schools in Mexico. The study will 
involve investigation of methods of teaching 
English, French, and German, with special 
attention to changes that have occurred since 
the institution of current social reforms. 

Place of study: University of Mexico; Univer- 
sity of Indiana, which has an excellent col- 
lection of source material. 


Latin American Fellowship, $1,500. — 
YVONNE Paricot pe Souza, head doctor in 
prenatal and child care, Parana Institute of 
Medicine and Surgery, Curitiba, Parana, Bra- 
zil. Birthplace, Brazil; Diploma from Medical 
School, 1936; Certificates from Department of 
Health, June 1939 and December 1940. 

Project: To take further training in obstet- 
rics, and to study clinics and other provisions 
for the welfare of mothers and babies in this 
country. Dra. Parigot de Souza is deeply con- 
cerned over the high maternal and infant 
mortality rate in Brazil, and hopes on her re- 
turn to organize prenatal and child care clinics, 
and to institute other means of educating 
mothers in hygiene, nutrition, etc. She is 
interested also in studying the training of 
nurses specializing in obstetrics, since the high 
rate of infant and maternal mortality is related 
to the prevailing practice of delivery by il- 
literate midwives. As doctor in charge of pre- 
natal care in the Parana Department of Health 
from 1938 to 1942, Dra. Parigot de Souza be- 
came convinced of the imperative need for 
energetic measures to meet this problem. 

Place of study: probably Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City. 
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IFUW FELLOWSHIP AWARDS 


The following awards for 1943-44 were 
made by the American section of the Fellow- 
ship Award Committee of the International 
Federation of University Women. 

IFUW International Fellowship, 250 
pounds. — Joy Enip Mi:ts, graduate student, 
University of Melbourne, Australia. 

Project: Survey and analysis from family 
papers, contemporary newspapers, and regis- 
ters, of the growth of certain sections of the 
manufacturing middle class in England in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, with 
special reference to settlement in and trade 
relations with the Australian colonies. 

Place of study: Oxford University, England. 


Alternate, Monica Rypsecx, Sweden; to 
carry on investigation of medieval ecclesiasti- 
cal painting in Scania and medieval wood 
sculpture. 


AAUW Crusade International Fellow- 
ship, $1,500. — IrENA Mop.isowska, tech- 
nical assistant, John Innes Horticultural In- 
stitution, London. Recommended by the 
Polish Association of University Women in 
Great Britain. 

Project: Horticultural research, on ‘‘incom- 
patibility in fruit trees." 

Miss Modlibowska, after receiving her 
training at the state Horticultural College, 
Poznan, Poland, was assistant in the Pomo- 
logical Experiment Station, Sinoleka, work- 
ing particularly on frost resistance and other 
problems of apple trees. She visited Russia, 
France, England, the United States, and Cana- 
da, in connection with research of the ex- 
periment station. As she was returning from 
Canada, in 1939, war broke out in Poland, and 
she has been in England since that time, study- 


HEADQUARTERS ZONE NUMBER 
To insure prompt delivery add zone 
number 6 to the AAUW Headquarters 
address: 
1634 I Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


ing at the University of London and working 
in the Horticultural Institution. She called 
attention to the danger of frost injuries to 
fruit trees in England in January 1940, and 
showed fruit growers and students how to 
combat it. 

The Polish Association of University 
Women in Great Britain, in putting forward 
her candidacy, predicted that Miss Modlibow- 
ska ‘‘will prove a most valuable asset to the 
scientific work in her country when she is 
allowed to return.”’ 

Place of study: John Innes Horticultural 
Institution, London. 


Alternate, Reseca GerscuMan, Argentina, 
for study of the relation between carbohydrate 
metabolism and mineral metabolism, espe- 
cially with regard to potassium and inor- 
ganic phosphorus. 


Marion Reilly Grant (Philadelphia Unit), 
$500. — Frances Yates, author, 
lecturer, and well-known scholar, London, 
England. 


AMELIA 


Project: Continuation of studies growing out 
of her book on The French Academies of the 
Sixteenth Century, with special reference to in- 
fluence of the French Academies and Giordano 
Bruno on English thought and poetry of the 
Elizabethan period. Miss Yates is well known 
in England and other countries for her clear- 
sighted and sensitive interpretation of his- 
torical documents, which affords a stimulating 
approach to problems of our own time. 

Place of study: British Museum Library, 
London. 


Alternate, Estaer Carames pe Aprite, Ar- 
gentina; for investigation of graft of tooth 
germs. 


Yale University School of Nursing 
A Profession for the College Woman 

An intensive and basic experience in the various 
branches of nursing is offered during the twenty-eight 
months’ course which leads to the degree of 

MASTER OF NURSING ; 

A Bachelor’s degree in arts, science or philosophy 
from a college of approved standing is required for 
admission. For catalogue address: 

The Dean, YALE SCHOOL OF NURSING 
New Haven Connecticut 





No This is part of a series on matters of professional, educational and public interest, pri- 
Z marily related to nutrition and the scientific approach to the food problem, and giving the 

background of the products of General Mills. These messages are being disseminated 
through a number of professional and specialized publications in the hope of providing material 


useful to the readers. 


‘ood Research and War 


Some problems Research is organized to solve in one large food 


company. . 


. - How its normal functions have been multiplied in 


wartime. ... A glimpse of what General Mills Research has meant 
to consumers in the past, and a conviction about the future. 


- new food product can, 
conceivably, be the result of 
somebody’s lucky “hunch.” But it 
has infinitely greater opportunity to 
become an enduring contribution to 
good nutrition if it develops out of 
organized research. 

What natural materials are avail- 
able for conversion into this new 
product? Precisely what are their 
nutritional contributions? How do 
they vary nutritionally, chemically, 
physically from crop to crop and 
from one region to another? These 
are questions for the chemical re- 
search division to answer. 

Can this new product be manu- 
factured economically with existing 
processing equipment or will new 
mechanical processes and new pack- 
aging methods have to be invented 
and developed? This is a sample of 
what the engineering research divi- 
sion must work out. 

What about the present products 
of a company like General Mills, 
Inc.? Can they be further enhanced 
nutritionally? Can they be processed 
more economically? Can they be 
packaged more perfectly to reach 
the table in ideal condition? These, 


too, are the continuing obligations 
of organized research. 

After many years of such activity, 
a considerable store of knowledge is 
accumulated about natural foods 
and how to process and package 
them. This information has been 
made available to the government, 
together with the services of the 
entire General Mills research or- 
ganization. One result has been a 
considerable development of new 
food products and their use in Army 
rations. Another, entirely different, 
is mechanical development and pro- 
duction which is serving the Navy. 

Out of this research tradition 
comes the conviction that our com- 
pany, General Mills, Inc., must 
accept its responsibility to render 
service in the difficult years which 
face the world. Both before and 
after the war is won, food and 
proper nutrition will be prime prob- 
lems which must be solved and 
solved correctly. The answers lie in 
organized, enlightened research. 


General Mills, Inc. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


These are some of the leading products of General Mills, Inc. Most of them were 
born in the General Mills Research Laboratories. All have been enriched or restored 
in accord with the recommendations of the Food and Nutrition Board of the National 
Research Council, using techniques of enrichment and restoration developed in the 
General Mills Research Laboratories. In these times of critical food shortages, en- 
riched flour and restored cereals must play an important part in the national dietary. 
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Help Us to Keep Teaéh } 


AAUW has an acute wartime problem: To keep track of 
members on the move. If you are an AAUW migrant, won't 
you help us by doing these two things: | 


(1) Notify national Headquarters of your new address 
(mention the old one too) 


(2) Pay your national $2,00 dues early (mow, in fact!) 


If you will take these two simple steps, the officers of the 
branch in your new location will be furnished your address 
and you will quickly establish contacts with a congenia! 
group. Or if there is no branch in the locality, through 
general membership you will continue to have a part in the 
constructive program of a great national organization. 


The influence of thoughtful people is desperately needed in 
these troubled times. Through the AAUW, ‘college women 
all over the country are working for victory and a better world | 
order. Join you s:ength with theirs. 


American Association of University Women 
1634 I Street, N. W. Washington 6, D. C. 








